


Soybean oil, material for fine foods, 
rolls into sidings. 
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Dont Get Caught in the Squeeze! 


no heavy residue. For high solvent recovery and 
efficient extraction you just can’t beat it. Yet, you 
pay no premium for Phillips 66 Hexane. 


Ir solvent loss is putting a squeeze on your profits 
better change to Phillips 66 Hexane. It holds down 
the loss two ways: Extremely narrow boiling range 
means ... first of all no light ends . . . and secondly, 


You'll have fewer operational adjustments, too, 
with this fine solvent, because you can depend on 
it for rigid uniformity. It’s water-white, clean and 
pure! Leaves no taste or odor in your product. 


For deliveries that are reliable and prompt, 
order from Phillips . . . the largest producer of 
hexane in the world. Write us for complete infor- 
mation about Phillips solvents . . . for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other 
oil extraction industries. 


PS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Newly 
Designed 


Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitf flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change-overs the price 
of the hub bearings is only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded tructi Capaciti 
ranging from 1, 1¥% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificati Our i will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured by Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Datch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 














BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


hi 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and Y 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 





INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


MANUFACTURERS 


of 


ENGINEERS 


Hoisting 
Mixing 


Elevating 
Conveying 
Equipment 














EDITOR’S DESK 


This Is a Job for the Grower 


We have said on these pages repeatedly that the pres- 
ent soybean grading standards are unfair, that they do 
not reward the careful producer, but that they do sub- 
sidize the inefficient grower. That statement is even more 
true today. The federal grades need changing. 

In September of 1950 the American Soybean Associa- 
tion went on record by resolution requesting changes in 
the foreign material and moisture requirements in the 
federal grades. As a result of our request public hear- 
ings were held by the grain grading section, Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. Your 
Association had representatives present at each hearing 
to testify. 

Opposition was voiced by grain handlers. both local 
and terminal. Support was offered by soybean proces- 
sors. Because the opposition made itself heard so loudly, 
and because support for the changes was offered less 
vocally, the Grain Branch officials had little choice but to 
maintain the existing standards. That they decided to do. 

A similar resolution was adopted by the 1951 con- 
vention, again pointing out the injustice of present 
standards. and suggesting that changes were in order. 
We could ask for another series of hearings, which would 
probably be granted. However, it has not appeared prac- 
tical to do so. 

The opposition has not changed. In the present stand- 
ards there is opportunity for grain handlers to make 
money. Average country run soybeans reach the local 
buyer at something less than 2 percent foreign material, 
on the average. Some come to the country station with 
less than | percent. There is opportunity for blending. 

Under the present standards it is not necessary for the 
local buyer to grade each load, for there is plenty of 
tolerance. A minimum of work and effort are now re- 
quired, The local buyer soon arrives at the local average 
for the crop. does his buying on that. basis. 

Under the present system no one loses—except the 
grower. On the basis of $3 soybeans the good producer 
is sacrificing as much as 18 cents per bushel. If he brings 
| percent foreign material beans to town he takes a loss 
of 2 percent, or 6 cents per bushel. If he brings 10 per- 
cent moisture soybeans he sacrifices 4 percent weight. or 
12 cents per bushel. 

On the present basis there is no incentive for farmers 
to do a vood job. The recleaners or weed screens have 
been taken off the combines. The machine is started up 
an hour or two earlier in the morning. Why sacrifice 
weight? Take smaller returns for the crop? Only a 
foolish man would do so over a period of time. 

The standards need to be changed. The ultimate goal 
should be some basis of buying such as suggested by 
Dr. V. I. West. No such system will be adopted until 
growers demand it—and demand it so loudly that they 
cannot be turned down. No one else in the industry will 
push it. Grain buyers will oppose it. Even grain co- 
operatives. who supposedly represent farmers, have been 
opposing it. We doubt if such drastic changes can be 
made all in one step. 
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There are two courses. Either we must all make up our 
minds to market 3 percent foreign material and 14 per- 
cent moisture, or we must demand and support through 
ASA, farm organizations and other groups, equitable 
changes in the present soybean grading standards. We 
still favor the latter. 


A Year for Careful Watching 


This may well be the year when long-time storage of 
soybeans does not pay. Time will tell. But most certainly 
there will not be the normal spread between harvest-time 
prices and spring prices. 

Soybean oil meal is selling at ceilings now. Supplies 
are largely sold through January at the present time. 
Prices cannot go higher, at least there is no indication 
of relaxation of ceilings at this time. 

Soybean oil prices have been working downward, 
rather than upward. There is little to indicate any price 
rises in coming months. Cottonseed oil supplies will 
reach the markets over a longer period of time this year, 
because of the larger crop and the much larger produc- 
tion in the western sections. where crushing capacity is 
limited. It is doubtful if exports of soybean oil will 
reach last year’s proportions, for much of those exports 
went into the Mediterannean area to replace the ex- 
tremely short supplies of olive oil. This year there is a 
good olive crop in those countries. 

Soybean prices are hanging below ceilings—but only 
a relatively short way below. They could work up another 
30 cents per bushel at this writing. Today they are selling 
at prices which barely permit operation of expeller 
plants. Only by getting more for their products can 
those plants pay more. That seems unlikely. as outlined 
above. 

It’s a year for careful watching! The big price in- 
crease has taken place for this year. This might be the 
year when prices move down. 


Tells Your Feeding Story 


The new booklet on livestock feeding, titled “Live- 
stock Feeding—1952” prepared by the Association, has 
just come from the presses. Copies are available to local 
feed dealers. processors, elevators, other interested or- 
ganizations. See the ad in this issue. 

This booklet is a part of an over-all campaign to 
merchandise the products of soybeans. When prepara- 
tion was started Jast summer it appeared that soybean 
oil meal was going to be in plentiful supply. and that 
promotion of markets was going to be needed. There are 
no plentiful supplies of soybean oil meal now. for it is 
too cheap as compared with other protein meals. Every 
bag has a buyer waiting for it. 

Brought together in this booklet is the very latest in- 
formation on proper feeding practices, vitamins, anti- 
biotics. proteins, minerals and other factors. Carefully 
checked by several research men in each field. it is 
authentic. It is written in simple language. It is classified 
by livestock groups. 

We recommend it to you for careful reading. and for 
distribution to feeders, Future Farmer members. 4-H 
Club members. night schools. veterans classes. If you 
are a seller of soybean oil meal we suggest that copies 
would be a good investment. 
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To all our readers and friends in the industry: we wish you Christmas cheer and the very best 
for 1952.—Soybean Digest staff. 
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“That's like processing without 


PENOLA 
HEXANE!” 


SPECIFY PENOLA HEXANE-—for more efficient, more economical process- 
ing. You get all 8 of these important advantages when you use Penola 
Hexane — Purity * Stability > Balanced solvency + Lower vapor pressure ° 
Narrow boiling range * Special handling * Immediate availability * Technical 


arity Penola 


e 
For Information and Assistance —Call our office Penola Oil Company 


nearest you for any technical data you may NEW YORK DETROIT 
need regarding your processing operations. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Miss. Planting Date 


Soybeans planted during May have 
surpassed earlier plantings in seed 
yield and seed quality, and have 
shown a definite advantage in rate 
of growth in Mississippi, according 
to the annual report of the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, at Stone- 
ville. Miss. The practical advantage 
of rapid early growth is in weed con- 
trol. Under most conditions, soybean 
planting should be delayed until aft- 
er cotton is planted. Excellent yields 
have been obtained from plantings 
made as late as June 20. 

Planting adapted varieties during 
May in rows closer than the conven- 
tional 36- to 40-inch rows has not 
resulted in increased seed yields at 
the Delta Station. In fact. seed yields 
have been reduced by planting in 24- 
to 28-inch rows. 

Excellent yields can be expected 
from soybeans grown on Sharkey 
Clay soils. The strain D623-9. which 
matures about Sept. 20, has given a 
two-year mean yield of 49 bushels 
per acre on a Sharkey Clay soil as 
compared to 38 bushels per acre 
on a Bosket Fine Sandy Loam. The 
Ogden variety. which matures about 
Oct. 10, has given quite comparable 
seed yields on the two soil types. 

Defoliants cannot be utilized pro- 
fitably on soybeans. according to 
the Delta Station report. The yield 


of Ogden soybeans defoliated three 
weeks preceding normal maturity 
was reduced by 30 percent. Plants 
were ready for combining three days 
earlier than those reaching normal 
maturity. On plots defoliated two 
weeks previous to maturity, maturity 
was not hastened but yields reduced 
17 percent. 

Soybean varieties giving best re- 
sults are S-100, Ogden, and Roanoke, 
which will be ready for combining by 
Sept. 20, Oct. 10, and Oct. 25, re- 
spectively, if planted before May 25. 
The S-100 variety does not give 
as good ground cover as Ogden and, 
therefore. should be grown on 
rather clean land. Yields of S-100 
have averaged 80 to 85 percent of 
those for Ogden. The Roanoke va- 
riety gives seed yields comparable 
to Ogden, but surpasses Ogden in 
seed-holding and oil content. 

A breeding program is in progress 
to develop superior varieties for Del- 
ta conditions. Strains of $-100 matur- 
ity have surpassed S-100 in seed 
vield, seed quality and oil content. 
They have also surpassed Ogden in 
eround cover during the growing 
season and in dryness of stems at 
maturity. 


In North Carolina 


Oland Peele. nationally known 
breeder of Berkshire hogs at Nahunta 
Farm. Pikeville, N. C.. is a leader 
in the diversified farming program 
of eastern North Carolina as well 
as being a hog breeder. 

Fer four vears Peele has held the 
title of outstanding Berkshire breed- 
er of North and South Carolina. But 











Give Your Customers the Benefit of 
The Latest Feeding Information 


LIVESTOCK 
FEEDING 
1952 
44 pages illustrated 


12c per copy in lots of over 100 


For complete schedule of prices including 
imprints, envelopes and mailing write: 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


HUDSON, IOWA 


The gist of the latest feeding in- 
formation. Vitamin B-12 and anti- 
biotics covered. 


Boiled down. Easy for the live- 
stock man to read. 

















Nahunta Farm in addition to hogs, 
produces tobacco, cotton, corn, po- 
tatoes, vegetables, fruit and soybeans. 
Flue-cured tobacco is his major crop. 

Says Peele: “Most of our soybeans 
are grown following the harvesting 
of small grain in the summer. This 
doesn’t always prove satisfactory be- 
cause quite often our driest season 
comes while the beans are maturing, 
causing low yields. 

“This summer has been extremely 
dry since July and soybean produc- 
tion in this area will be the poorest 
in years. When we fail to produce 
enough beans to combine we some- 
times cut the stalks and use them for 
hay. Other times they are left on the 
land to be turned under. 

“Since we can double-crop our 
land with small grain fall-planted 
and soybeans the following summer. 
it isn’t necessary to get a high yield 
in order for this crop to be worth- 
while. 

“However, all soybeans are not 
planted in this manner in our terri- 
tory. A normal crop when planted as 
a single crop usually runs around 
25 to 30 bushels per acre. Sometimes 
these are drilled and sometimes they 
are planted in rows.” 


An Alabama Crop 


Soybeans have been an important 
cash crop in Baldwin, Escambia and 
Jackson Counties. Ala., for several 
years. according to J. C. Lowery. ex- 
tension agronomist. 

In these areas soybeans are grown 
after early truck crops or lupine har- 
vested for seed. Processing, storing 
and marketing facilities have been 
established to handle the crop. Yields 
of 20 to 40 bushels are not uncom- 
mon. 

Several other sections of the state 
are now successfully producing cash 
soybeans. 

Circular 392, Soybeans in Alaba- 
ma, may be obtained from the exten- 
sion service of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Auburn, Ala. 

—sbd— 


THE COVER PICTURE 

Soybean oil, a leading national 
food fat. has become a big prop to 
the national economy. Leading uses 
are vegetable shortening, margarine 
and salad oils. Here soybean oil 
rolls into the plant sidings of a ma- 
jor manufacturer of shortening and 
margarine, in tankears loaded in 
64,000-pound quantities. 

Oil is to be pumped into the re- 
finery through hose connections be- 
neath the cars. 

Photo is courtesy of Lever Bros. 
Co. 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 








i \ The Des Moines, lowa, labora- 
The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is \ , A . 
equipped with the most modern oe tory with all the latest equip- 
ft for refining soybean [ ba ? ment for refining oils. 
oils. 





= 


Decatur, IIl. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Oil Refining D. h ° 
Stunna eae Hadas a Blytheville, Ark. 


phis, Tenn., | 





capacity of 150 refinings daily. 


Chemical Laboratories Cairo, Ill. 
to serve you. Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 





MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.”’ 
Oe 
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Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, and steers on ground corncobs. With the present 








narrow margins on beef cattle, 


of all hages b 


highly important 


Supplement for Low-Grade Roughages 


In the next decade or two, im- 
provement in the efficiency of beef 
production will come primarily 
through learning how to convert high 
cellulose feeds such as soybean straw, 
oat straw, cornstalks, cottonseed 
hulls, corn silage and grass silage 
into a highly efficient growing ra- 
tion, say feed men at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

They report an experiment on the 
usage of such common farm feeds in 
wintering steers. 

“Today a new concept is being de- 
veloped in the feeding of cattle 
which is based on the evidence that 
in order to properly feed ruminants 
on roughages, such as corn silage, a 
supplement must be designed to con- 
tain adequate nutrients to nourish 
the billions of bacteria in the rumen 
or paunch of cattle, so the indiges- 
tible roughages can be broken down 
into a usable form,” state W. M. 
Beeson, T. W. Perry, C. H. Nickel 
and W. M. McVey, the authors. 

“Tt appears we have only scratched 
the surface in exploring the possi- 
bilities of converting roughages and 
corn into beef. No doubt the same 
principles can be used in making 
more efficient use of many other 
roughage feeds such as sweet corn 
refuse, pea vine silage, citrus fruit 
refuse, sorghum silage and dry range 
forage. 

“Tt was felt that a re-evaluation of 


common farm roughages, when forti- 
fied to make good their nutritional 
deficiencies, was worthwhile.” In the 
experiment four roughages—soybean 
straw, corn cobs, corn silage and 
grass silage—were fed as the sole 
roughage to four groups of steers. 
The steers received Purdue Cattle 
Supplement A, which is composed of 
soybean oil meal supplemented with 
molasses feed and vitamin A and D 
concentrate, and were given free ac- 
cess to a mineral mixture. 

Eighty steer calves from Nebraska 
and Montana averaging 480 pounds 
in weight were used in the experi- 
ment, which lasted 147 days. 

Greatest average daily gain and 
total gains were made from corn si- 
lage with grass silage second. Corn 
cobs were superior to soybean straw 
both in daily gain and cost of gain. 

Corn silage was also lowest in 
cost of feed per pound of gain, with 


PURDUE CATTLE SUPPLEMENT A. 





Per Steer, 


1000 Lb. 
Mix Daily 





Soybean Oil Meal 

Molasses Feed (45% 
Molasses)* 

Bonemeal 

Salt 

Vitamin A Concentratet 


TOTAL 


MINERAL MIXTURE: 

The steers were given free access to a 

mineral mixture composed of two parts of 
steamed bonemeal and one part iodized salt, 
which was fortified with one ounce of cobalt 
sulfate per 100 pounds of salt. In addition 
the steers had free access to plain loose salt 
in another box. 
* “Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed,”’ Arcady Farm 
Milling Co., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
+ “NOPCO XX” - 2250 A - 400 D per gram 
fortified cod liver oil. NOPCO Chemical Com- 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey. 


1000.0 


corn cobs second. It cost more than 
twice as much to produce a pound of 
gain on soybean straw as on corn 
silage. 

“When properly fortified, gains 
exceeding two pounds per day can be 
made with steers fed either corn 
silage or grass silage as the only 
source of roughage,” state the au- 
thors. 

“Contrary to popular 
steer calves can be grown out at a 
rapid and efficient rate without the 
use of a dry roughage in the diet 
when either corn silage or grass si- 
lage is properly balanced. No scour- 
ing or ‘looseness’ occurred among 
the silage-fed steers. 

“With this supplemental feeding 
program, corn silage produced 1,676 
pounds of beef per acre and grass 
silage produced 1,432 pounds of beef 
per acre.” 

For complete report of this ex- 
periment write for GRASS SILAGE, 
CORN SILAGE, GROUND CORN 
COBS AND SOYBEAN STRAW AS 
SOLE SOURCES OF ROUGHAGE 
FOR WINTERING STEERS AH-59. 
By W. M. Beeson, T. W. Perry, C. 
H. Nickel and W. M. McVey. Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Antibiotics for Calf 


Are antibiotics of value to dairy 
calves? Do they produce growth 
gains similar to those in pigs and 
chickens? 

Results at Cornell University, lowa 
State College and Louisiana State 
University would indicate they are of 
value. But experiment stations appar- 
ently are not yet making definite rec- 
ommendations for their use in dairy 
calf feeding. Aureomycin was used 
in all three experiments. 

At Cornell the calves getting the 
antibiotic supplement made signifi- 
cantly greater gains than those not 
receiving the antibiotics. They con- 
sumed more concentrate but required 
less total nutrients to produce a 
pound of gain. The antibiotic-fed 
calves were also less addicted to 
scours. 

At Iowa State College aureomycin- 
fed calves were superior to the con- 
trols in weight gains and physical 
appearance. 

At Louisiana State University au- 
reomycin produced a growth stimula- 
tion as high as 25 percent in Jersey 
calves and 15 percent in Holstein 
calves. Its use apparently cut down 
on scours. 


opinion, 


Experiments with a_ terramycin 
supplement in feeding dairy calves 
at the University of Arkansas are in 
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progress but a complete report is 
not yet available. 

The experiments were reported in 
the June 1951 issue of Journal of 
Dairy Science. 


B-12 and Antibiotics 


Evidence continues to pile up that 
B-12 and the antibiotics put fast 
gains on pigs and make possible the 
feeding of a higher level of plant 
proteins. 

At the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station the feeding of the 
B-vitamins including B-12 and aureo- 
mycin to lactating sows apparently 
provided considerable __ protection 
against infectious diarrhea. 

In another experiment the feed- 
ing of aureomycin, streptomycin, 
penicillin and sulfathalidine had a 
beneficial effect on digestive distur- 
bances in unthrifty pigs. But the ad- 
dition of aureomycin to an adequate 
ration for healthy pigs during growth 
and fattening did not significantly 
improve their performance. 

When a low-protein all-plant sup- 
plement was supplemented with a 
combination of amino acids, methio- 
nine and lysine, and a commercial 
B-12 and antibiotic supplement and 
fed to weanling pigs the results were 
about as good as when the plant pro- 
teins were supplemented with the 
animal protein casein. 

For full reports of these and a 
number of other feeding tests write 
for Miscellaneous Publication No. 
MP-22, FEEDING AND BREEDING 
TESTS WITH SHEEP, SWINE AND 
BEEF CATTLE, Progress Report 
1950-1951. Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 


New Ohio Bulletin 


A new 72-page bulletin, Soybean 
Oil Meal for Pigs, has been brought 
out by the University of Ohio. It is 
a sequel to the earlier Ohio Bul- 
letin 452. Soybeans and Soybean Oil 
Meal for Pigs. 

The author, W. L. Robison, has 
been carrying on experiments with 
soybean oil meal as a protein con- 
centrate for growing and fattening 
pigs since 1916. 

The investigations conducted by 
him during the 34 years and reported 
in the bulletin cover 42 dry lot and 
12 pasture experiments, with 291 
groups and a total of 3,269 pigs! 

Experiments included in the bul- 
letin: 

1—Comparisons of soybean oil 
meal and soybeans in feeding pigs. 
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2—Comparisons of soybean oil 
meal made by different processes. 
3—Trials of various materials for 
and methods of improving a ration 
of yellow corn, soybean oil meal, 
ground alfalfa, minerals and irradi- 
ated yeast for pigs in dry lot. 
1!—Comparisons of soybean oil 
meal and other concentrates. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL’ FOR 
PIGS. Research Bulletin 699. By W. 
L. Robison. Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 


Bulletin on Minerals 


A new bulletin on minerals in 
livestock feeding has been issued by 


the University of Illinois. It lists 
the minerals needed by livestock, 
signs of mineral deficiencies and 
describes the use of mineral supple- 
ment. 

A mineral map of the U. S. will 
indicate to you whether you may be 
in a mineral-deficient area. 

MINERALS IN LIVESTOCK 
FEEDING. Circular 688. By H. H. 
Mitchell, professor of animal nutri- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Ill. 
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Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 





Here’s what America’s railroads 
have added in the last six years: 


400,000 new, 
better 
freight cars 


13,000 new, 
more powerful 
locomotive units 


and $2 Billion 


worth of new rail, 
terminals, signals and 
other facilities 


...to help make America’s basic 
transportation more efficient than ever! 


Association oF American RaiLroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Patents on the Anderson Oil Cooling 
and Screening System are owned 
by The V. D. Anderson Company 


For years one of the complexing prob- table oil produced by the Expeller, this 
lems with vegetable oil extraction equip- unique coolin me system results in little or 
ment has been the lack of an adequate no foots production, improves oil and 
cooling system for continuous screw cake color and quality, increases capacity 
pose. Frictional heat generated by and results in lower oil content. If you're 
orcing the material through the barrel investigating equipment for a new or en- 
caused foots to stick, cutting down pro- larged mill, learn what extraction equip- 
duction and darkening the oil and meal. ment embodying oil cooling can do for 
Anderson engineers solved this problem you. Write today. 
some years ago by the development of 
the Anderson Oil Cooling and Screen- THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
ing System for Expellers and PreExpel- 1976 West 96th St. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
lers. With many recent improvements, 
i s day has made appreciz 

this eystems today bas made appreciable EXSOLEX* 21 TO 533 TONS CAPACITY 
savings for oil millers. Using the vege- 

*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. patent office and in foreign countries. 

Patent rights on Exsolex Process are owned by the V. D. Anderson Co. 


EXPELLERS* 3 TO 40 TONS CAPACITY 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS ® SOLVENT EXTRACTION ° EXSOLEX 
WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 
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Effects of 
Neutron 
Irradiation 
on Soybeans 


Plant breeders are 
now testing the 
possibilities of 
atomic energy for 
producing new 
varieties of soybeans 


The leaves on this plant were very 
wrinkled and very dark in col-r. This 
plant produced a good crop of beans. 


By L. M. HUMPHREY 


Robert L. 


Dortch Seed Farms, Seott, Ark 


The plant 
made possible by having in his hands 
as much diversity of material as 
possible even though this diversity 
may be directed along certain paths. 
In naturally inbred crops, such as 
the soybean is, his best and most 
widely used method of obtaining 
diversity is by crossing differing 
types. Much segregation takes place 
in the early generations particularly 
the F. and Fs, giving the desired 
diversity of material from which to 
select. 


aa ; 
breeder's progress is 
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What happens to the resulting plants when soybean seed is placed on an atomic bomb pile? 
Here is one result, leaves that are wrinkled, elongated and recurved. But this plant also made 
a good crop of beans. 


In 1948 we decided to try neutron 
irradiation of seed to obtain gene 
mutations or other types of muta- 
tions, and thereby increase the diver- 
sity of material in our soybean 
breeding nursery. 

Two half-pound samples of seed 
were sealed in Pliofilm bags and 
sent to Oak Ridge, Tenn.. where they 
were placed on an atomic bomb pile 
until 1000 and 1500 roentgens of 
neutron irradiation respectively had 
passed through the samples. In 1950 
this procedure was repeated but the 
dosage increased to 2500 roentgens 
and 3500 roentgens. 

The seed irradiated in 1948 were 


planted that spring. No effect from 
the irradiation was observable. Seed 
were harvested from the 1948 crop 
and planted in 1949, A few gene mu- 
tations were observed in this second 
generation as might be expected. 
Such mutations are usually recessive 
and do not show up until both reces- 
sive genes get together. The muta- 
tions consisted of white, yellow and 
pale green plants. Only one of the 
yellows reached maturity and ma- 
tured seed. It has subsequently bred 
true. 

The seed irradiated in 1950 were 
planted that spring. This material 
differed from the first generation of 
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seed which had received 1000 r and 
1500 r in that an immediate effect 
was observable. The young plants 
had a grayish cast, veination of the 
leaves was very coarse and the ‘leaves 
were somewhat rugose. As the plants 
grew they turned a very dark green 
but retained their rugoseness. The 
seed which had been irradiated were 
from a line selection from Dortch- 
soy 2 which matures about Oct. 8. 
The plants from the seed receiving 
2500 r matured approximately on 
Oct. 28, and those receiving 3500 r 
matured about Nov. 12. These chang- 
es in the appearance of the leaves 
and the lateness of maturity were 
probably caused by cytoplasmic 
changes induced by the very severe 
dosage of neutron irradiation. 


In the second generation 4200 
plants were grown from seed _har- 
vested in 1950. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight plants were definitely 
mutations and many more were prob- 
ably affected in one way or more. 
The remaining plants were entirely 
normal. The following mutation 
types or “Atomics” as we call them 
were observed: 

White 

Yellow 


Virescent 


Pale Green 

Brachitic 

Semi-Brachitic 

White Bloom (Mutation from pur- 

ple) 

Long Internode 

Sterile 

Semi-Sterile 

Extreme Earliness of Maturity 

(Photo) 

Medium Early 

Late Maturity 

Rugose Leaf (Photo) 

Rugose Elongate Leaf (Photo) 

Glabrous Leaf 

There are a number of other leaf 
variations hard to describe. All var- 
iations must be ascribed to irradia- 
tion effects because the seed origin- 
ally irradiated as mentioned above, 
were from a very pure line selection 
which never shows any variation. 

The real purpose of this irradia- 
tion work was to attempt to produce 
some new characters usable in the 
breeding program. Whether any 
characteristic will be of value can- 
not be stated at this time. There are 
seven plants in the 4200 that show 
a marked increase in vigor over the 
normal plants. However, only future 
performance will determine whether 
this greater vigor is a genetic change 
or merely the result of soil variation. 


This second g ti 

tremely early. The pods had reached this 

stage of maturity when normal Dortchsoy 
2 plants were just starting to bloom. 








——. 


ONE BUSHEL 


oPRESo. 





MEMBER: MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HERE I$ OUR SEED SOYBEAN REPORT 


Our Cypress Brand Seed 
Soybeans are in the bins 
and preliminary tests indi- 
cate our usual highest 
quality seed. Our seed 
stocks are extremely low 


and we are already sold out 
of one variety. Please call 


or wire us for prices or other 
information. 


Please Address All Correspondence To 


CYPRESS LAND FARMS CO. 


314 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


MILLS — SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR OIL BEANS. 
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we looked at 
grain drying ~ 
through / 


’ 
‘ 
: 


YOUR eyes 


your need 
for these ..-” 


- 


i 3 for grain operators needing a drying capacity of only 150 bushels per 
hour. This new SHANZER ECONOMY “10” is completely prefabricated for 
easy erection; steel enclosed for outdoor installation. Another 

= SHANZER = of the famous SHANZER Grain Driers, it incorporates all the features 
ECONOMY of low temperature air, free-flowing grain columns, economy of operation. 





for grain operators needing up to 600 bushel-per-hour capacity. For 
the first time, a SHANZER ECONOMY model for large capacity drying! 
Completely prefabricated for ease of erection outdoors .. . 

~ a Wa 2 plus all the famous SHANZER Drier features! 


SHANZER BERICO Grain Driers are custom-designed for capacities up to 1000 bushels per hour, indoor or outdoor 
installation. Write for FREE folders on any or all of these outstanding Grain Driers today! 
H. M. SHANZER CO. ¢ 85 BLUXOME ST. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
\ 


GRAIN DRIERS OF ANY CAPACITY - CONVEYING MACHINERY - MAX-i-PACITY ELEVATORS 
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These pigs consumed a typical corn-soybean oil meal ration supplemented with vitamin B-12 and an anti- 
The growth rate and economy of gains were not improved by replacing soybean oil meal protein 
with an animal protein. 


Feeding Value of 
Soy Proteins 


biotic. 


By A. G. HOGAN 


Department of Agricultural Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. From his talk before con- 
ference of processors and agronomists at 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HERE ARE two characteristics of 
T the soybean that are of special 
interest to the soybean processor. 
The first is a high percentage of pro- 
tein. The distribution of the essen- 
tial amino acids is the important 
thing about a protein, and a number 
of workers have published amino acid 
assays of this product. 


It would be sufficient to say that 
soybean proteins compare favorably 
with any protein in commercial use 
except that they are slightly deficient 
in the sulphur-containing amino 
acids. methionine and cystine. For- 
tunately, the proteins of corn are fair- 
lv high in these two amino acids and 
a combination of corn and soybean 
oil meal is a better source of methion- 
ine and cystine than is soybean oil 
meal itself. 

In addition, the better quality tank- 
age is a fair source of the sulphur- 
containing amino acids; and under 
these circumstances, a combination of 
tankage and soybean oil meal is a bet- 
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ter source of these two amino acids 
than is soybean oil meal alone. 


The other constituent of soybeans 
that is of most interest to the proces- 
sor is the high content of soybean 
oil. The special properties of soy- 
bean oil make it useful for a number 
of industrial applications. But these 
same properties make it unsuitable in 
feeds for livestock, at least for swine. 
If a large quantity of soybeans is fed 
to swine, soft pork is one of the con- 
sequences. 

The feeder of soybeans or soybean 
products has some interest in the min- 
eral constituents of soybeans and as 
would be expected, soybeans are not 
a good source of calcium, and they 
are markedly deficient in chlorine. 
However, these deficiencies are easi- 
ly remedied and are of no great con- 
sequence. 


Phosphorus 

The supply of phosphorus might 
seem adequate, except that a portion 
is present as phytin, which is only 
partly available. The. committee on 
animal nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council recommends that ra- 
tions for growing chicks contain 0.6 
percent phosphorus, for laying hens, 


0.75 percent. They also recommend 
that rations contain at least 0.4 per- 
cent inorganic phosphorus. It would 
seem advisable therefore to include 
about 0.2 percent mineral phosphate 
in poultry rations when soybean oil 
meal is the only protein supplement. 

The first investigators who made a 
study of the feeding value of soy- 
beans reported that the raw bean is 
a poor source of protein. They also 
reported that when heat was applied 
to the beans, their feeding value was 
greatly improved. Some years later, 
it was shown that a deficiency of cys- 
tine accounted for at least part of 
the low feeding value of the soybean. 
Probably the contribution of most 
practical importance was made by 
Hayward, Steenbock, and Bohstedt 
who made it clear that the higher nu- 
tritional value of heated soybean oil 
meal was not due merely to greater 
palatability. The fact was the raw 
soybean protein was nutritionally de- 
fective, and heating some way reme- 
died that defect. They reported that 
expeller meal, heated at 150° C. for 
two and one-half minutes, had excep- 
tionally high biological value. 

A few months later, this same group 
of investigators made another im- 
portant contribution. This would 
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seem to show that when soybean oil 
meal is heated, the cystine in the pro- 
tein was made more available. Raw 
soybean protein, then, could be im- 
proved by either of two methods. If 
the protein was heated the cystine be- 
came more available. Or if the ami- 
no acid cystine was added to the 
raw protein, the biological value of 
the supplemented protein was increas- 
ed. We know now that the addition of 
methionine is equally effective. 


Methionine 

As to the possibility that heated soy- 
beans, or heated soybean oil meal. 
may be deficient in methionine, there 
are some discrepancies. Most investi- 
gators in this field have reported that 
even when soybean oil meal is prop- 
erly heated, it is still slightly deficient 
in methionine. Other investigators, 
however, have reported that the feed- 
ing value of the protein was not im- 
proved by additions of sulphur-con- 
taining amino acids. We, ourselves. 
have obtained an excellent rate of 
growth with weanling pigs without 
adding methionine to the ration. It 
would seem that with modern meals 
at least, prepared according to the 
best information we now have, soy- 
bean oil meal is not seriously defi- 
cient in any amino acid. 

If we examine the earlier reports 
on practical feeding trials, with soy- 


bean oil meal, we see there was con- 
siderable variability. As a rule, the 
agricultural experiment stations re- 
ported that as a protein supplement 
for hogs soybean oil meal was inferior 
to tankage, also to other protein sup- 
plements of animal origin. It is 
worth mentioning, though. that in 
some investigations, notably by Robi- 
son of Ohio, the growth rate of pigs 
on soybean oil meal rations was fully 
equal to that obtained on tankage ra- 
tions. It should be mentioned. 
though, that in most swine feeding 
tests conducted a few years ago, mod- 
ern knowledge would indicate that the 
rations were deficient in some of the 
vitamins. At any rate. when compar- 
ed to modern standards, the pigs grew 
so slowly on all experimental rations 
that it would be impossible to draw 
definite conclusions as to the biologi- 
cal value of any of the proteins. 

In the early days, poultrymen also 
were having trouble with soybean oil 
meal. Several investigators reported 
that when hens consumed a corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration, the death rate in 
chick embryos was unduly high in the 
second week of incubation, and pero- 
sis in the chicks that hatched was in- 
creased. The results were excellent 
when animal proteins were included 
in the ration, and it was agreed that 
soybean oil meal was inferior. It was 
assumed at the time that the animal 


Soybean-Oil-Meal-Fed Champion 


2 + © a. * 
Photo by Grundy (la.) Register 


This soybean-oil-meal fed calf won the grand championship at the Grundy County, Iowa, 
fair this year. Calf was put on feed Jan. 1, receiving a ration of two-thirds ground corn, 


one-third oats and one pound of soybean oil meal, which was gradually increased to two 


pounds daily. A small amount of alfalfa hay was fed for the first 150 days. The calf aver- 


aged better than two pounds gain per day and weighed 930 pounds when it won the grand 


championship. Holding the calf is its proud owner, Barbara Brown. 
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proteins were superior because the 
amino acids they contained were bet- 
ter balanced, but we now know 
that as a rule the amino acids 
of soybean oil meal are equally 
well balanced. It was concluded, 
then, that the peculiar nutritional 
value of animal proteins was due to 
a vitamin which was associated with 
the protein, and it was called the ani- 
mal protein factor. 

The story will not be pursued fur- 
ther, but it is the general opinion now 
that vitamin B-12 is the animal pro- 
tein factor. When soybean oil meal 
proteins are supplemented with vita- 
min B-12, they are little, if at all, in- 
ferior to the proteins of tankage. When 
another addition of antibiotics is also 
made, it frequently happens that 
again there is a definite acceleration 
in the rate of growth and a definite 
decrease in the amount of feed requir- 
ed per unit gained. 

There is no doubt that when prop- 
erly prepared and supplemented with 
vitamin B-12 the feeding value of 
the soybean protein is greatly increas- 
ed. We would like to know, though, 
how good it is as a commercial pro- 
tein supplement. We know that it has 
some weaknesses; for example, it con- 
tains little or probably no vitamin 
B-12. In addition, it nay be slightly 
deficient in methionine, though un- 
der most conditions this deficiency is 
not serious. In our own experience, 
we have a small flock of experimental 
hens which receive no protein but soy- 
bean oil meal and their productivity, 
the hatchability of their eggs, and the 
viability of the chicks is exception- 
ally good. We have supplied baby 
chicks with high energy diets that 
contain no protein except soybean oil 
meal, and the growth rate has been 
exceptional. 

We have supplied brood sows with 
practical rations which contain soy- 
bean oil meal as the only source of 
protein. The sows were in pens with 
cement floors and never had access to 
the soil. In the spring of 1950 the 
results were the best we have ever 
had. The rations and the results are 
shown below. 


Ration Number 
Yellow Corn 
Soybean oil meal 
Alfalfa meal 
Mineral mixture 
Vitamin B-12 cone. 
Vitamins per Ib. 
Riboflavin 
Ca-pantothenate 
Nicotinic acid 
The results are shown below 
35 


No. of litters § 
Pigs per litter 6.8 
Pigs weaned per litter 6.2 
Weight at 8 weeks, lbs. 35.9 
We have just finished a feeding 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THE PROCESSOR’S INTEREST 
ur Soybean Production 


By DWIGHT L. DANNEN 


Dannen Grain & Milling Co., before Nebras- 
ka Soybean Conference, Fremont, Nebr. 


Gare FIRST OBVIOUS reason for a 
processor to be interested in 
soybean production is that he has to 
have “em to run his plant. Proces- 
sors have been carrying on soybean 
acreage promotion work since the 
inception of the industry. That’s why 
this is sort of a homecoming for me, 
because it was just 12 years ago 
that I helped put on the first soy- 
bean conferences in the state of Ne- 
braska. 

Chet Swinbank’s predecessor, 
Glen LeDoiyt. K. E. Soder, agricul- 
tural agent of the Rock Island, 
someone from the college at Lincoln, 
an International Harvester man who 
showed a soybean movie, and I put 
on a series of five or six meetings 
in Richardson, Pawnee. Gage, Jeffer- 
son, and Thayer counties to try to 
get farmers to produce more soy- 
beans. 

Believe me. that was pioneering. 


Most of the fellows we talked to-had. 


never seen a soybean, many of them 
had never even heard of soybeans. 
We should have had our heads ex- 
amined for even trying. but maybe 
that is the way progress is made. 

A soybean processor has several 
reasons for being interested in soy- 
bean production. The first, of course, 
is the one I’ve already mentioned— 
he must have soybeans to run his 
plant. Getting enough soybeans for 
a year’s operation is a processor’s 
chief concern. It’s always been that 
way. Dannen Mills started proces- 
sing soybeans of the 1938 crop and 
we've never been able to get enough 
beans for a full year’s operation. 
Soybean production has increased by 
leaps and bounds, but each year’s 
end has found the crop completely 
used up and most mills closed down 
and waiting for the new crop to 
come on. Each year additional pro- 
cessing capacity has been installed to 
use up any increase there may have 
been in soybean production that year. 


This past season is an excellent ex- 
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ample of what I’ve just said. With 
a 1950 crop estimated at 287 million 
bushels, processors and grain hand- 
lers said, “Well, at last we'll have 
a carry-over of soybeans.” But such 
is not the case. Soybean crushing 
has hit an all-time peak, and exports 
of beans have brought again the old 
familiar position of many plants be- 
ing forced to close in July, August. 
or early September for want of beans 
to process. 


Expansion in Use 

Expanded use of soybean products 
has made possible this great in- 
crease in soybean processing capa- 
city. I well remember back in ’39 and 
"40 when several of us. including 
Pete Marr from right here at Fre- 
mont, would meet in Des Moines or 
Marshalltown to discuss what in the 
world we would do with the soy- 
bean oil meal we were making. 

That’s no problem now. Soybean 
oil meal is the almost perfect pro- 
tein, used universally in livestock and 
poultry feeds. With the discovery of 
vitamin B-12 and the antibiotic sup- 
plements, more and more soybean oil 
meal—good, palatable, nutritious 
soybean oil meal—has gone _ into 
these supplemental feeds. Demand 
for soybean oil continues to expand 
to use all of this remarkable oil that 
is produced. 

Improvements in solvent extrac- 
tion processes have caused much of 
the soybean industry to change to 
the extraction method, and I believe 
that, too, has been a factor in in- 
creasing the nation’s processing ca- 
pacity. High initial costs of an ex- 
traction plant make almost manda- 
tory. from an economic viewpoint, 
the building of large capacity ex- 
traction plants. Thus, 250 to 400 
tons per day is the general capacity 
of extraction plants, while 80 to 100 
tons per day is not uncommon in 
Expeller or press plants. There is a 
definite trend toward extraction pro- 
cessing. 

Another reason for processors’ in- 
terest in soybeans is that we, like all 
agricultural industries, are interested 


in a prosperous agriculture. Our in- 
dustry can prosper only when agri- 
culture as a whole is prosperous. 


Soybeans help to make farmers 
prosperous. As it was so aptly stated 
in the April issue of Soybean News, 
“It would be hard to go broke grow- 
ing soybeans at $3.15 per bushel. 
The amazing increase in soybean pro- 
duction is proof of the fact that soy- 
beans are a profitable crop to raise.” 

Soybeans now have become the 
leading cash crop in my home state 
of Missouri, passing corn and wheat 
in 1950. Soybeans are second only 
to corn as a cash crop in Illinois, 
passitig wheat, oats. and hay, and 
pushing corn, too. 

Dr. E. C. Etheridge of the crops 
department, Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture, said in a meeting in Min- 
neapolis that Missouri could add an- 
other million acres of soybeans with- 
out getting her rotations out of bal- 
ance. When Missouri does that, she’ll 
be pushing Illinois for top honors as 
the leading soybean producing state. 


Strides in Kansas 


Kansas has made rapid strides in 
soybean production these past few 
years. Here’s an article I clipped 
from the Kansas Farmer which says. 
“Record Soybean  Plantings—A 
sharp increase is expected for soy- 
bean plantings in Kansas in 1951. 
Indicated acreage of 451.000 will be 
largest on record. according to the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
Total planted to soybeans in 1950 
was 370,000 acres. The 1940-49 av- 
erage for acres planted is 213,000.” 


Nebraska is an outstanding corn 
state and can become a leading soy- 
bean state, too. I hope that you Ne- 
braskans will get tired of seeing 
your soybean yields lumped under 
the heading, “other states,” and will 
do something about getting your to- 
tal soybean production up where it 
should be, in relation to Towa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri. 

For these many reasons you can 
see that soybeans are a good cash 
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crop to raise. Soybeans fit well into 
Cornbelt rotations. Soybeans are a 
good insurance crop since they are 
drought resistant, insect resistant, 
disease resistant, and stand excessive 
moisture well. Soybeans may be 
planted late to replace corn or oats, 
and soybeans are easy to raise using 
ordinary farm belt equipment, and 
spreading the work load through 
the year. 

And one other way in which soy- 
beans make for a prosperous agri- 
culture is that they are good for the 
soil. They improve the tilth of the 
heavy soils and the water retaining 
ability of light soils. When the straw 
is plowed under after combining, 
soybeans add both humus and nitro- 
gen to the soil. They produce a bene- 
ficial effect on the crops that fol- 
low them in the rotation. 

These first two reasons which I 
have given for processors’ interest in 
soybean production have been eco- 
nomic. I should mention, too. that 
there is a patriotic reason for pro- 
cessors to be interested in soybean 
production, for soybeans are vital 
to our nation’s war effort. 

In time of war fats and oils be- 
come of prime importance. Soybean 
oil is an essential food, and its by- 
products go into the manufacture of 
explosives, so that the nation’s soy- 
bean crop becomes a major asset in 
times like these. The United States 
will never want for these important 
fats and oils while Midwestern farm- 
ers produce plenty of soybeans. 


War Material 

Soybean oil meal also is a vital 
war material. As a protein for pro- 
ducing more meat, milk, and eggs 
on American farms, it is indispens- 
able. Large quantities go into human 
foods in the form of flour, cereals. 
etc.. and industrial uses include glue 
stock for adhesives and plastics. Yes. 
soybeans play an important part in 
keeping our nation militarily strong. 


Naturally a processor is interested 
in the same things about soybeans 
that producers are—cultural prac- 
tices, harvesting, and marketing. Per- 
haps we are interested for different 
reasons than you fellows are. so let 
us examine them briefly. 

Variety. We’re interested in vari- 
ety, first, for the same reason you are 

higher yields. We want high yield- 
ing varieties so that there will be 
more beans for us to process and so 
that you fellows will make more 
money per acre and raise more 
beans again next year. We want high 
oil content varieties so that we 
can have a more profitable conver- 
sion with more oil per bushel of 
beans crushed. And _ we're _ inter- 
ested in anti-lodging varieties with 
pods set high on the stalk so 
that we get cleaner beans to hand- 
le through our mills. Dirt means 
discounts for producers and cleaning 
problems for processors, so we want 
lodge-resistant varieties. 

Cultural Practices. Most important 
is to keep the weeds out. Weed seeds 
contain little or no oil, they tend to 
discolor oil and reduce its quality. 
Excessive weed seeds reduce protein 
of soybean oil meal and give it a 
poor color. Weed stems and seeds in 
harvested beans usually are high in 
moisture and reduce the keeping 
quality of soybeans in storage. Most 
of the cause of heating or spoiling in 
storage is caused by wet. immature 
seeds in the beans, so keep the weeds 
out. 

Marketing. We urge an orderly 
marketing of soybeans, and feel that 
this can be best accomplished 
through farm storage. More orderly 
marketing means a steadier. less fluc- 
tuating soybean price. Nobody. I'm 
eure, likes the wild swinging price 
ranges that have been characteristic 
of soybeans in past years. By utiliz- 
ing farm storage, sovbeans needed 
for crushing in a certain area may be 
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retained in that area until the mills 
are ready to use them, rather than 
shipped out and other beans shipped 
in later in the season. Soybeans keep 
well when clean, so farm storage is 
a simple matter and profitable for 
the farmer. 

So you can see that there are sev- 
eral reasons why soybean processors 
are interested in soybean production. 
I’m sure, too, that you'll find soy- 
bean processors in this area are in- 
terested in seeing Nebraska produce 
more soybeans. As I have indicated, 
Nebraska has sort of lagged behind 
other states in this matter, yet Ne- 
braska ranks among the leaders in 
corn production. The quality of Ne- 
braska wheat is famous the world 
over. Let us hope that Nebraska ag- 
riculture will swing into soybean pro- 
duction so that this state will take 
its rightful place among the top pro- 
ducers. Then Nebraska farmers will 
be saying, “I raise soybeans because 
they make me money.” 
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The Present 
Status of 
Soybeans 
as a Crop-- 


By J. W. CALLAND 


Managing Director, National Soybean Crop 
Improvement 


the Nebraska soybean conference 


ECENTLY WHILE visiting with 
John S. Weskett, president of 

the New Bern Oil and Fertilizer Co. 
of New Bern, N. C., I was told that 
during the early twenties, when we 
were just starting to grow soybeans 
in the Midwest, he customarily 
shipped each year from 100 to 150 
cars of soybean seed into Illinois and 
surrounding states. Back then, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Mississippt, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama were the five 
leading states in soybean acreage. 
In those days less than 5 million 
bushels of soybean seed were pro- 
duced annually in the U.S. and they 
were not for processsing. Fifteen 
percent was used as seed on farms 
where produced, 25 percent fed to 
livestock, and the remaining 60 per- 
cent sold very largely for seed. Only 
one-fourth of the total soybean acre- 
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Council. From his talk before 
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The men who sell the soybean crop short are bad guessers, and they have been for 20 years. 


age was harvested for beans. The 
balance went for hay, pasture, or for 
plowing under for soil improvement. 
They were called “the poor man’s 
alfalfa.” It was not until 1941 that 
one-half of our soybeans were har- 
vested for seed. Now, it is about 80 
percent for seed for the entire coun- 
try and more than 90 percent for 
the Cornbelt states. Alabama today 
harvests one-third of her soybean 
acres for beans. There are yet many 
areas where soybeans are still “the 
poor man’s alfalfa.” 

By 1930 one-half of the soybean 
crop had moved irto the Cornbelt. 
Today 90 percent of the soybeans for 
processing come from six states—I]- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Minne- 
sota and Missouri. The acreage 
grown for all purposes ran up to 
over 15 million in 1943. It has aver- 


aged a little over 13 million for the 
past six years. 

One thing is sure. Our 1951 pro- 
duction will fall far short of our 
needs. We never have had enough 
soybeans. Even last year’s 290 mil- 
lion bushels won't be enough. This 
year is no time to sell the soybean 
crop short. 

It has been my good fortune to 
be quite definitely interested in soy- 
bean production for the past 17 
years. In that time I have seen some 
mighty poor guesses about what was 
going to happen to the soybean crop. 
I still see them. Last fall there was 
to be the worst glut of soybeans at 
harvest time that we had ever seen. 
There was no place to store them and 
the market couldn’t handle them. All 
three of these assumptions turned out 
to be exactly wrong. You remember 
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how the acres were going to be re- 
duced by about 50 percent in 1946 
and how they were not. It can be 
pretty well summed up by saying 
that everyone who has been selling 
the soybeans short over the past two 
decades has been wrong consistently. 
Well, while we are on production, 
let’s take a look at the improvements 
which have come to the soybean 
since the early twenties. These can 
he divided into three rather definite 
periods according to one leading soy- 
bean breeder. 
1920-1930. Introductions 
Thousands of introductions were 
tested and compared. The more pop- 
ular ones were Manchu, Ito San. 
Peking, Virginia, Wilson, Black Eye- 


brow. Early Brown. and Midwest. 


1930-1940. Introductions, 
Re-Selections 

The favorite varieties of this pe- 
riod were Illini, Dunfield. Mukden. 
Mandell. Richland, and 10 or 12 
strains of Manchu. 


1940-1950. Hybrids 

Plant breeders varieties 
having desirable qualities in order to 
combine the good qualities of each 
into new and superior strains. Their 
skill has given us Chief, Earlyana, 
Lincoln, Hawkeye, Adams. Wabash, 
Monroe. Blackhawk. Ogden, Roan- 
oke, and Volstate. 


Progress Made 

Oil—Up 4 percent, from 17 to 
18 percent up to 21 to 22 percent. 
A 25 percent increase. 

Yield—Up 100 percent. 

Lodging Resistance—Up 200 per- 
cent. 

Shattering 
non-shattering. 

Height—Not changed much. 

Maturity—10 days to two weeks 
earlier. 

Protein—Decreased slightly as oil 
content went up. 

Disease—Disease 
just started. 


What Can We Expect? 

Standing Ability—Varieties like 
Hawkeye now have - satisfactory 
standing ability and others will im- 
prove. 

Height 
be o.k. 

Maturity—Will gain a little in 
earliness but will hold yielding abili- 
ty. 

Disease—Disease resistance will be 
incorporated. 

Here is an example of this prog- 
ress: From the AK of period I to the 
Illini of period If to the Adams of 
period III]. The Adams is the high- 


crossed 


Up from shattering to 


resistant work 


Present height appears to 
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est-oil-content variety we have today 
—22 percent on a dry basis. The 
credit for the increase in oil con- 
tent definitely goes to the plant 
breeders. 

The contribution of the plant sci 
entists in selecting and breeding im- 
proved and better adapted varieties. 
along with greatly improved tech- 
nology of production, processing and 
marketing of soybean products, are 
doubtless the greatest factors in ex- 
plaining the amazing increase in soy- 
beans the past two or three decades. 

I think it is interesting to recall 
that a soybean variety survey con- 
ducted in Ohio in 1944, just seven 
vears ago, showed only one-half of 
the growers using recommended 
varieties and they were planting more 
than 50 others. Many of these other 
varieties were definitely inferior ones 
while others were too badly mixed to 
be called a variety. Elevators and 
seed dealers were selling Manchu- 
type soybeans to the growers. Man- 
chu type was frequently any mix- 
ture of yellow soybeans that hap- 
pened to be in the bin. Maturity 
dates might vary as much as two 
weeks among the varieties making 
up such a lot of seed. 

Ohio growers have come a long 
way in soybean varieties since 1944. 
Today Ohio recommends three var- 
ieties—Monroe, Hawkeye, and Lin- 
coln. Probably not more than a doz- 
en varieties are planted in the state. 

4 195] variety survey. covering 
30 states shows only 30 different 
varieties recommended by state crop 
specialists, and these range from the 
early maturing varieties for Minne- 
sota to the late maturity group for 
Louisiana. 


Processing and Marketing 
Again, we must go back to North 
Carolina for the first processing of 
American grown soybeans. The Eliz- 
abeth City Oil and Fertilizer Co. 
made a run of 10,000 bushels in Dec. 
1915, and W. T. Culpepper. manager 
of the firm, reported that the opera- 
tion was successful. The first pro- 
cessing here in the Midwest was by 
the Chicago Heights Oil Manufac- 
turing Co.. of Chicago Heights, IIl., 
in 1919. But, according to I. C. 
Bradley. who was in charge of the 
operation, they brought the soybeans 
from North Carolina. The following 
year they put in two expellers and 
started to process a few I}linois soy- 
beans. As many of you know, Mr. 
Bradley has continued to process 
soybeans for the past 32 years. He 
is at present manager of the Allied 
Mills soybean plant at Taylorville, 


As long as 50 million pigs a year suffer 

from tritional defici i there is no 

need to worry about finding a market for 
soybean oil meal. 





Cornbelt soybean have 
ample markets for their soybeans. 
Processing plants already in opera- 
tion and now being built will have 
capacity of at least 290 


million bushels. 


growers 


crushing 


Now, just a word about this great- 
ly expanded processing capacity. It 


isn’t just bad guessing by the proces- 
sors. Much of it is simply progress. 
The industry is in the process of 
changing over from the screw-press 
method to the solvent extraction 
method. Much of the present screw- 
press capacity eventually may be 
eliminated. Moreover, considerable 
potential soybean processing capa- 
city is being used part time, or in 
some cases, even full time in crush- 
ing other oil seeds. In reality, the 
figure of 290 million bushels is the 
approximate capacity that could 
readily be used for soybeans if it 
were advantageous to do so. 

Nebraska doubled her acreage in 
1950, came through with a 24-bushel 
average yield, and produced more 
than a million bushels of soybeans. 
The processing plants within her 
borders can readily crush all of 
these. and plenty of markets outside 
the state are bidding for Nebraska 
soybeans. 

In 1924, the first year the USDA 
considered the soybean crop impor- 
tant enough to gather statistics on it, 
the estimated value of the crop was 
about 11 million dollars. Consider 
the 1950 crop worth approximately 
1 billion dollars. 


Soybean Oil Meal 

The soybean grower is naturally 
interested in knowing if increased 
production of soybeans will find a 
market through soybean oil and soy- 
bean oil meal. In my opinion, many 
important and effective forces are 
constantly working to increase the 
demand for soybean oil meal. In 
the past 15 to 20 years this demand 
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has grown from nothing to 514 mil- 
lion tons annually. About 95 _per- 
cent of our meal is used to feed our 
livestock and poultry. Soybean oil 
meal has made possible the great 
advancement in the feeding of our 
farm animals in the past two decades. 
Nevertheless, if all our livestock 
and poultry were to be fed properly 
balanced rations, according to our 
nutritionists, it would take a far 
greater production of soybean oil 
meal. Michigan State has _ recently 
estimated that 50 million pigs a 
year still suffer from nutritional de- 
ficiencies. 

The agricultural experiment sta- 
tion workers have carried on a broad 
program of research work on soy- 
bean oil meal because of the econo- 
mic need for an efficient. low-priced 
protein concentrate. They have 
shown that soybean oil meal, when 
properly processed, is a high-grade 
source of protein. Experiment. sta- 
tion workers, extension workers. 
county agents, and agricultural 
teachers in rural schools recommend 
soybean oil meal for poultry and 
livestock feeding. Feed manufactur- 
ers use soybean oil meal as the prin- 
cipal source of supplementary pro- 
tein in poultry and hog feeds. It suc- 
cessfully competes with cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten meal. and 
others. in dairy and beef cattle ra- 
tions. 


Today, a vast step forward in 
swine and poultry feeding is coming 
about through the addition of the 
B-12 supplement and the antibiotic 
supplement to formula feeds contain- 


ing soybean oil meal. This will vastly= 


increase the use of soybean oil meal 
in feeds. 

Certainly a potent factor in  in- 
creasing the use of soybean oil meal 
is the thousands of feed salesmen who 
daily sell the idea of properly bal- 
anced rations to our growers of 
livestock and poultry. The promotion 
of sound feeding practices will con- 
tinue to grow and is bound to in- 
crease the use of soybean oil meal as 
a feedstuff in the future. 


The industrial possibilities of soy- 
bean protein have been scarcely 
touched. Although extensively used 
in adhesives, textile processing. paper 
coating. spray materials, and water 
paints. industrial uses are a field of 
great promise for future develop- 
ment. 


Soybean Oil 


About 85 percent of our 1,200,000 
tons of sovhean oil goes into foods. 
shortening, margarine. mayonnaise. 
salad dressings. and cooking fats. 
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The remainder goes into industrial 
uses. Much progress has been made 
in the last few years in improving 
the oil, both for food and for indus- 
trial purposes. Today, nearly one- 
half of all our vegetable oil is now 
soybean oil. It exceeds the produc- 
tion of all our animal food fats with 
the exception of lard. It is likely that 
soybean oil will continue to be used 
largely for human food. Its future 
markets will depend largely on the 
price and supply of all food fats. 
However, its use for industrial pur- 
poses is growing steadily. The use 
of soybean oil in paints, lacquers, 
varnishes, oilcloth, linoleum, and 
many other products is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

In the field of markets for soy- 
bean products there also have been 
plenty of bad guesses. It seems to 
me that at some time during at least 
half of the past 17 years I have 
heard wailing to the effect that there 
will never be a market for this much 
oil, or this much meal, and then be- 
fore the year was out we would face 
a shortage of that particular pro- 
duct. 


The Future 


The soybean industry is relatively 
new in America. Soybean oil, soy- 
bean oil meal, and the products made 
from them have been on our markets 
for only a few short years. Yet, in 
this brief time this amazing crop has 
increased until today it is our major 
producer of both oil and_ protein. 


Production of soybeans doubled at 
the beginning of World War II, up 
from 100 million bushels to 200 mil- 
lion. There were many who expec- 
ted production to drop back again 
to about 100 million bushels at the 
close of the war. Instead, it has con- 
tinued on up to approximately 300 
million bushels. 

What is ahead for soybeans? Up 
to now the industrial or chemurgic 
uses of the soybean is only at the 
beginning. We have only stepped our 
foot inside the door. Each year 
brings new products and new mar- 
kets. With our population rapidly 
increasing and demanding more fats 
and proteins, with livestock feeding 
and industrial uses of soybean pro- 
ducts constantly moving upward, the 
big need for the soybean crop lies 
ahead. 

A year ago at the Springfield 
meeting of the American Soybean 
Association Clyde Hendrix predicted 
500-million-bushel crops _ before 
many years. At the Cincinnati meet- 
ing of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council George Strayer said the 
“heyday” of the soybean lies ahead, 
and it will not be many years until 
we will be producing and utilizing, 
through increased chemurgic devel- 
opments, crops of 400 million and 
500 million bushels of soybeans per 
year. 

—sbd— 

Please mention the Soybean Digest 

when writing to our advertisers. 


Feeding Value of Soy Proteins 


(Continued from page 15) 


trial with fall pigs, on practical ra- 
tions; and part of the pigs were in dry 
lot. When vitamin B-12 was includ- 
ed in the ration, the pigs did as well 
on soybean oil meal as they did on 
tankage; when aureomycin was add- 
ed to the ration, they did better on 
sovbean oil meal than they did on 
tankage with aureomycin. Apparent- 
ly the level of penicillin was too low 
to have any effect. 

Five lots were on pasture during the 
trial. The pasture was not of excep- 
tional quality, and much of the time 
the weather was cold enough to have 
an adverse effect. The pigs did as 
well or better on soybean oil meal 
than they did on tankage. It was sur- 
prising to us, but when aureomycin 
or penicillin was added to the rations 
on pasture, there was no_ increase 


whatever in the rate of gain. Some 


of our data are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
Basal Rations Used in Tests with 
Weanling Pigs 
Ration 1 


Yellow corn 68 
Soybean oil meal 29.5 


Tankage 


Mineral mixture 2.0 
Cod liver oil 0.5 
Average daily gains of pigs 91 days i 
feeding period 


itamins 24 
trace minerals 34 
B-12 concentrate 48 
aureomycin .76 
penicillin 56 
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vitamins 43 
trace minerals 4 

(9) + B-12 concentrate 4 
(10) + aureomycin 5 
(10) + yenicillin 4 
4 

A 


1 


(7) on pasture : 
(1) on pasture 

(14) with chloromycetin 
(14) with aureomycin 
(14) with penicillin*® 1.46 


* Aureomycin, 4.25 mg. per lb. of feed. 
** Péncillin, 1. mg. per lb. of feed. 
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General Mills Adds to Resin Line 


General Mills Research Labora- 
tories, Minneapolis, have added a 
series of new compounds to the 
company’s line of heat-sealing Poly- 
amide Resins. The new products are 
code named Polyamide Resin No. 
90, No. 90S, No. 93S, No. 94S, No. 
95S and No. 100S. General Mills 
claims that all of them may be used 
alone or as modifiers for other res- 
inous products. All are products of 
soybean oil. 

Polyamide Resin No. 90 is a hard, 
tough and brittle resin, made by the 
copolymerization of di- and tri-lin- 
oleic acid and other acids with ethy- 
lene diamine. Like all of General 
Mills’ Polyamides, it is resistant to 
greases, oils, water and water vapor, 
alkalies, mild acids and many organic 
solvents. But it has still better solvent 
resistance than previous polyamide 
resins and has a higher melting 
point (185° C. as compared with 
105° C.) When properly plasticized, 
it makes an effective water, water 
vapor and grease proof coating for 
paper and many other materials. It 
also serves as a coating for electrical 
units and shows promise as a mold- 
ing compound ard binder. 

Adding a small amount of antioxi- 
dant to Polyamide Resin No. 90 or 
to other General Mills Polyamides 
produces the stabilized products des- 
ignated as No. 90S, No. 93S, No. 94S 
and No. 95S. At high temperatures. 
these stabilized resins have a gel 
time approximately three times long- 


Are All Digest Readers 


, es: 


Left to right: Frank Woodson and E. H. Tenent, Wood 


er than have the standard polyamides 
themselves. Because of their heat 
resistance, the stabilized Polyamide 
Resins are recommended for use in 
“hot melt” applications. 

Polyamide Resin No. 100S, the 
other addition to General Mills’ Poly- 
amide Resin family, is a soft, tacky, 
plasticizing type of resin. It is made 
by the condensation of dimerized 
and trimerized unsaturated vegetable 
oil fatty acids with diethylene tria- 
mine. Dr. Harold Wittcoff, in im- 
mediate charge of the product’s de- 
velopment, says it has unusual ad- 
hesive properties, particularly for 
non-porous surfaces. It adheres well 
to metals, glass, cellophanes, Saran 
film and cellulose acetate as well as 
to paper. rubber and leather. Because 
it is compatible with a wider range 
of materials than are other polya- 
mides, it is a potential plasticizer for 
resinous products. 

Fred B. Speyer, product devel- 
opment specialist for General Mills 
Research Laboratories, has  an- 
nounced that all of the new Polya- 
mide Resins are available in com- 
mercial quantities. 

—sbd— 


PILLSBURY MANAGERS 

The appointment of six new re- 
gional sales managers has been an- 
nounced by G. R. Peterson, feed and 
soy sales manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

John F. Toelier. Jr.. who has spent 





Tenent Laborat his, Tenn., 


and E. C. McGee, of Swift & Co.'s district office at Memphis, discuss the soybean crop while 
referring to the Soybean Digest of which they are all avid readers. 
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nine and one-half years in sales with 
the feed and soy division will move 
from Minneapolis to Wichita, Kans., 
and will manage the territory includ- 
ing Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

The Illinois, Indiana and Michi- 
gan territories will be handled by 
Donald W. Thayer who has moved 
with his wife and three children to 
Danville, Ill. Thayer has been with 
Pillsbury for 16 years. He has most 
recently served as territory manager, 
sales supervisor and headquarters 
representative in the feed division. 

Russell Somerville has spent nine 
years with Pillsbury as territory man- 
ager, sales supervisor and headquar- 
ters representative in the feed divi- 
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sion. He was formerly located at 
Jackson. Mich., and will now super- 
vise the Ohio, Michigan and Penn- 
svlvania_ territories. 


Harvey D. Bush came to Pillsbury 
two years ago with considerable ex 
perience in the feed business. After 
serving as a resale man and territory 
manager. he now becomes regional 
manager of northern Illinois, Wis- 
consin. northwest Iowa and the Mich- 
igan Peninsula. He will operate out 


of Madison, Wis. 


After two and a half years as a re- 
sale man and territory manager in 
the feed and soy division. Alan J. 
Johnson is managing the region in- 
cluding Minnesota. North and South 
Dakota and the northern part of 
lowa. 


Formerly a_ territory manager 
working out of Columbus. Miss.. 
Charles N. Hayslett will manage the 
region including northern Arkansas, 
the southern third of Towa and one 
territory in Illinois. Hayslett joined 
Pillsbury last year. 

—sbd— 


OPENS NEW LAB 


The Woodson-Tenent Laboratories. 
Memphis. Tenn.. has announced the 
opening of a new commercial labora- 
tory in Clarksdale, Miss. This makes 
a total of seven laboratories owned 
by the firm. E. H. Tenent and F. P. 
Woodson are owners, 


Other laboratories are located at 
— Rock. Ark.. Blytheville. Ark.. 
‘airo. Il.. Decatur. Ill.. Des Moines, 


“wi 


The Clarksdale laboratory will 
specialize in the analyses of cotton- 
seed and its products, soybeans and 
their products, feeds and other agri- 
cultural products. 


Harvey Lee Hutton, who has been 
with the firm’s laboratory at Cairo, 
Ijl.. for the past four years will be 
manager. 


HEADS CHOW SALES 
OF RALSTON PURINA Mo., became sales mangaer of Puri- 


va 


late vice president and general sales 
manager of “Chow” sales for Ralston death came at the very pinnacle of 
Purina Co.. St. Louis, and Louis C. 
Stevenson. who succeeded him. Put- 


Stevenson. a native of California, 


na’s South Central division in 1928 
and was promoted to the position of 
sales manager of the entire Southern 
region in 1943. 

Putney came directly to Purina 
from Oklahoma A & M College in 
1922. After two outstanding suc- 
cesses as divisional sales manager, he 
was moved to St. Louis in 1940 to be- 
come vice president of Purina and 
general sales manager of Chows. 


STEVENSON PUTNEY k. M. Putnev was a “Builder of 


Above are Elmore T. Putney, the Men.” Although his sudden death is 
shocking. it is significant that his 


his success. Less than a week before, 
he helped celebrate Purina’s greatest 


ney passed away suddenly Oct. 1. tonnage achievement. 


British Visitor at Southern Laboratory 


C. G. Heywood (center) of London, England, energy recently with E. A. Gastrock (left) 
and P. R. Dawson of the South R tory, New Orleans, La., on the 

try and technology of oilseed ; suited to jam conditions of the South. His visit 
to the Southern Labcratory was part of a tour to go t and industrial organizations to 
obtain infcrmaiion which would help sclve probl in panding the oil- 
seed production of the British Empire. Heywood fo 

















ly was g director of Pinchin, 

Joh and A iates, Lid., a British paint company. Heywood also spent some time with 

Geo. M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer of the American Soybean Association at Hudson, Iowa, 
while in the U. S. 
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Soybean straw bales. Bale ricks of soybean straw are piled high at the Alton plant. 


PAPER 
SOY S 


(Reprinted from Chemurgiec Digest) 


y Supe ge THE MAILS in the fall 
of 1950 there went a “news- 
letter” which told farmers a new 
story. It was a circular which they 
read because it offered them money 
for one of the waste products on 
their farms—soybean straw. 
Announcement of the new and 
steady market for soybean straw was 
made by the Alton Box Board Co. 
of Alton, Ill. in a two-page folder 
prepared by the Doane Agricultural 
Service. Inc., of St. Louis. Mo. It 
told a significant story. and offered 
farmers $15 a ton for soybean straw 
delivered to Alton. 

“If the rail freight is more than 
$4 per ton, they will still pay you $9 
per ton at designated shipping 
points in your area.” the folder 
stated. Later the price was raised 
to $12 a ton, f.o.b. shipping point 
in southeast Missouri. 


Sends Sample 


Enclosed with the newsletter was 
a brown paper sample made from 
soybean straw. “This paper is cor- 
rugated and glued between two 
sheets of boxboard to make corru- 
gated boxes,” the announcement said. 
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from 
TRAW 


“They are needed for shipping food, 
clothing and war material in our 
growing defense program,” it added. 
Soybean straw makes a stiffer, hence 
better paper for the purpose, than 
wheat straw. 

Alton Box Board Co. 
years in costly research to perfect a 


spent five 


method of using waste soybean stalks 
to make paper. Thousands of tons 
of soybean straw are burned every 


year because it is difficult to disk 
or plow with a heavy mass of bean 
stalks on the field. Chemurgy found 


a way to turn those stalks into cash, 
and at the same time, help reduce 
the paper shortage, the company said. 


Growing Paper 

It is important to grow paper mak- 
ing materials on farms because the 
growing demand for paper is out- 
running the rate of timber growth 
available for pulp. Farmers can now 
plan in terms of growing wheat and 
soybeans to produce both grain and 
beans—and paper making materials. 
Farms have a larger and more prof- 
itable job to do. 

Alton offered farmers a premium 
of $2 more per ton if they would 
stack the straw on their own farms 
and hold it until it was called for 
delivery. provided the farmer had 
750 bales or more. The company 
offered to advance money on_ the 
straw and insure it against fire and 
storm damage. It agreed to accept 
delivery before Apr. 1. 

“Keeping the soybean straw on 
your farm is no extra trouble,” it 
explained. The straw can be stored 
outside since rain will not hurt it. 
The company explained that it 
would cost approximately $2 a ton 
to handle the straw if farmers ship- 
ped it to Alton before the firm was 
ready to use it. and that the manu- 
facturer would prefer to give the 
farmer $2 a ton than to have to pay 
out the same sum for useless work. 
many farmers had_ never 
estimated the amount of straw pro- 
duced. the newsletter explained that 
rich heavy bottom soils yield from 
three-fourths to one and one-half 
tons per acre. Lighter upland soils 
average around one-half ton per acre. 


Since 


Alton Box Board Co. turns soybean straw into a useful product. 














USDA Raises Soybean Crop Estimate 


Harvesting of the nation’s second 
largest soybean crop nears comple- 
tion. Production is currently esti- 
mated at 278 million bushels, accord- 
ing to the Nov. | survey of the USDA 
crop reporting board. This is only 
about 3 percent less than the record 
287 million bushels produced last 
year and is 55 percent above the 10- 
year average production of 179 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Yields per acre harvested are turn- 
ing out better than expected in most 
of the Northern states while in some 
of the Southern producing states pro- 
longed drought cut yields more than 
earlier anticipated. 

The U. S. yield of 21.2 is relatively 
high, being exceeded only by 1948, 
1950, and the record yield of 22.7 
bushels in 1949, 

Yields are higher than reported a 
month ago in all the major produc- 
ing states of the North Central area. 
Weather during October was general- 
ly favorable for maturing late plant- 
ed beans and for harvesting the bulk 
of the crop. Yields in Ohio are turn- 
ing out better than anticipated a 
month ago but are relatively low 
due to drought conditions in that 
state. In Iowa, soybeans were gener- 
ally late. Some Iowa beans were 
caught by the Sept. 28 frost but dam- 
age was much less than reported 
earlier. 

In the South Atlantic area, indi- 
cated production of soybeans is a 
little less than expected due to a re- 


duction in Virginia. In that state 
prolonged drought sharply reduced 
earlier prospects. Other states of the 
area indicated little change from the 
Oct. 1 forecast. 

The South Central area also shows 
a decline in production from last 
month due to reduced yields in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. Here again 
dry weather curtailed earlier good 
prospects. Arkansas, the heaviest pro- 
ducer in the South Central area, 
shows no change from the high yield 
of 21 bushels per acre reported a 
month ago. 


Canadian Crop 
Canadian 
production have established new rec- 


soybean acreage and 
ords this year, according to Foreign 
Crops and Markets. An area of 176,- 
100 acres, 24 percent larger than in 
1950, has produced an estimated 3.,- 
962,000 bushels of beans compared 
with 3,323,000 in 1950. Soybean 
acreage continues to be confined to 
the Province of Ontario. 

Early maturing varieties are being 
used and plantings are being extend- 
ed to central and eastern Ontario in 
addition to the primary area in the 
southwestern part of the Province. 
Combine harvesting is general, and 
the crop has been introduced widely 
into the rotational pattern of Ontario 
farming. 

With better varieties, favorable 
prices, and an expanding market, in- 
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24 


terest 
grown. 


in soybean production has 


The marketing situation and out- 
look for Canadian soybeans contin- 
ues to be excellent. With the margar- 
ine industry operating at a higher 
level than last year, when 94 million 
pounds were produced, the Canadian 
market continues to absorb all of the 
domestic soybean production. In 
1950, Canadian soybean production 
was still less than half of total re- 
quirements. 

It is estimated that 8 million bush- 
els of soybeans were crushed in Can- 
ada during the 1950-51 crop vear, 
compared with 5.5 million in 1949. 
50. This figure probably will be ex- 
ceeded in 1951-52. 

Soybean imports for domestic 
crushing during the 1950-51 crop 
year, almost all from the United 
States, totaled about 4.7 million 
bushels, and are expected to be about 
the same in 1951-52. 

Soybean prices in Canada follow 
the United States market very close- 
ly. 

Crop in Brazil 

The soybean crop harvested in 
Brazil this past May and June has 
been revised downward to 1,840,000 
bushels but still represents an increase 
of 43 percent from the 1950 output of 
1,290,000 bushels, reports Foreign 
Crops and Markets of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Good demand and favorable prices 
are expected to effect an increase in 
the 1951-52 soybean acreage in 
Brazil. 


In Italy 

Per acre yield of soybeans in Italy 
in 1951 was 42 percent greater than 
in 1950, reports Foreign Crops and 
Markets of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The 1951 soybean yield was 945 
short tons from 1.263 acres compar- 
ed with 875 short tons from 1,670 
acres in 1950. 


Net imports of oilseeds during the 
first half of 1951 were 40 percent 
over the same period last year. An 
outstanding development in 1951 im- 
ports was the shift from the United 
States to China as the leading source 


of supply. 

Chinese accounted — for 
about 44 percent of the January-June 
imports. Bulk of the oilseeds imports 
from China and Hong Kong consisted 
of soybeans, but also included pea- 
nuts, rapeseed, sesame and castor 


sources 


beans. 
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Exsolex Plant at Dothan Ala 60 percent of the total. _ The concen- 
’ . tration in the case of refined soybean 
oil is even more pronounced with 

Spain alone accounting for 60 percent. 

Expressed in terms of soybean 

equivalent, Spain was the most im- 

portant outlet for U. S. soybeans by 

a wide margin this past year, follow- 

ed by Italy and Japan. Germany 

ranked fourth, followed by Canada 

and France. These six countries 

make up the bulk of the export mar- 

ket with three-fourths of all the sales. 


UNITED STATES: Exports of soybeans and 
soybean oil and total exports in soybean equiv- 
alent, crop year October-September _1950-51* 


Soybeans Soybean oil Total 
Country of (except ——————- spybean 
destination canned) crude refined equivalent 








1,000 1,000 1,000 

bushels pounds bushels 

Canada 4,670 3,095 14,230 6,529 
Panama 564 61 
Cuba 7,925 6,540 1,520 
Haiti 81 1,067 206 
Neth. Antilles 1,2 
1 


Venczuela 


Denmark 
Unit. Kingdom 
. ca Netherlands 
Photo courtesy Dothan Eagle Belgium and 
This $500,000 unit was recently placed in operation by the Dothan Oil Mill Co. at Dothan, __ Luxembourg 
Ala., and is said to be the only unit in the Southeast that will operate on cottonseed, soy- Hensal 
beans and peanuts, all three. This is a V. D. Anderson Co. plant and employs the Exsolex Austria 
process. As a safety measure the plant has a water fog sprinkler system with a capacity of Switzerland e L 
100,000 gallons of water in 10 seconds. “reg - — ‘vruat 
Free Territory ; 
of Trieste 830 


Yugoslavia 
Greece 
1 951 U. S. Exports Set New Record a 
Philippines 
U. S. exports of soybeans and soy with Canada, France and Germany se ag 
oil combined set a new record for the accounted for more than 80 percent. eel RE 
crop year ending Sept. 30, according In the case of crude soybean oil. Tengier —_ 
to Foreign Crops and Markets issued Italy stands out with 117.301.000 Tunisia as 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture. pounds, and Spain and Italy combin- ee 53 Toy DRE 7 sos 
In terms of soybean equivalent, ex- ed took 167.797,000 pounds or almost = et oN Set ie pe a oa poor 
ports totaled 78,948,000 _ bushels, 
with 27,828,000 bushels shipped as = 
beans and over 50 million bushels ex- “7 
ported in the form of oil. Exports of julter Cloths 
soybean oil meal and cake, included 
in the above soybean equivalent, 
would account for some 7.5 million ay e Die-cut with exact precision. 
bushels of beans. This indicates that 
most of the meal from the exported 


oil remained in this country. , e No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
For the crop year ending Sept. 30, ! i fe £*) inventory. 
1950, combined exports were equiva- ae 3 . 
lent to 43,358,000 bushels, with 21.- : ie e Less Shutdown time. 
766.000 bushels in the form of whole 
beans, according to Foreign Crops 
= oe the 1950-51 " Send dimensions or press plate template 
Exports for the 1950-51 crop year 
wine’ diadiiaiel widely Pan te 
the world. Either beans or oil or both 
were shipped to a total of 66 coun- 
tries. (Of these 34 received the 
equivalent of less than 50,000 bushels 
each, and are included among “other 
countries” in the accompanying ta- 
ble.) 
Japan, with 12,383,000 bushels, ac- ; Incorporated | 
counted for about 45 percent of all 704 Marion Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


the soybeans, and Japan, together 








e Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


and material specifications for free 
sample cloth. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Soy Is Leading Industry Protein 


Oilseed meals predominate among 
the sources of protein for industry. 
And soy-protein isolate and soybean 
oil meal are by far the leading oil- 
seed proteins used by industry. 

Also used are soy flour, zein and 
corn gluten, and a small amount of 
cottonseed and peanut meals. 

Most of the non-food industrial 
usages for oilseed proteins have been 
achieved at the expense of casein, 
according to a joint study of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. 

Big outlets for soy-protein  iso- 
late. soy flour and soybean oil meal 
are in plywoods and paper coatings. 
Other uses into which soy products 
are entering in smaller quantities 
are: fiberboard. fiber containers, wa- 
ter paints, felt base coverings, as- 
phalt emulsions, fire foam liquids 
and leather finishing. 

One of the most promising fields 
for increased use of oilseed proteins 
is textiles, although no soy products 
are now being used in this field. 

Soy-protein isolate is widely sub- 
stituted for casein in pigment coat- 
ing paper board for the purpose of 
binding pigments to the paper stock 
and to each other. This is much the 
largest use of proteins by the paper 
industry—about 14.5 million pounds 
of soy-protein isolate and 20 million 


pounds of casein are so used annual: ~ 


ly. 

At present. the outlook for use of 
oilseed proteins in the pigment coat- 
ing industry is threatened by latex 
additions. other synthetics and 
starch coatings. which are making 
inroads into this use. 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





In coating wallpaper, soy-protein 
isolate is preferred to casein because 
of rheological characteristics, bright- 
er finishes and lower price. About 
5 million pounds of soy-protein iso- 
late and 2.5 million pounds of soy 
flour are used for this purpose an- 
nually, 

In the plywood market soybean 
oil meal glues have been losing to 
phenolic resins in softwood plywood, 
and to urea resins in the production 
of hardwood plywood. It is suggested 
that soybean oil meal will need more 
research if it is to hold its ground 
here, but that such research will be 
fruitful. 

Greatest possibilities in the ad- 
hesives field for additional use of 
oilseed proteins appear to lie in 
solid fiberboard and in spotting thin 
cork-board inserts on metal bottle 
caps. Soy-protein isolate has been 
successful in the manufacture of sol- 
id fiberboard shipping boxes. 

Multiwall paper bags offer a 
large market for adhesives. Oilseed 
proteins might break into this field 
because of their water resistance if 
they were developed so they could 
be applied cheaply. 

Printed felt base, the least expen- 
sive of floor coverings, which uses 
about a million pounds of soy-pro- 
tein isolate, and asphalt emulsions 
on roads, are stable markets for pro- 
tein. Soy and cottonseed proteins 
compete with casein, blood and lig- 
nin for the latter market. 

It does not seem likely that soy or 
other oilseed proteins can compete 
successfully in the rubber latex or 
plastic markets in the near future. 

Supplies of oilseed proteins are 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


“Serving Industry since 1895” 


more than ample for any prospective 
need. 

Soybeans should have little trouble 
in holding their own in the indus- 
trial field in competition with other 
oilseeds. according to the report. 
Soy protein is the largest and most 
dependable source of supply. Devel- 
opment of peanut protein depends 
on lower cost of production. Use of 
wheat gluten is limited by the mar- 
ket for wheat starch, of which it is 
a minor by-product. Supplies of ca- 
sein have been irregular, and most 
imports have been poor and variable 
in quality. These facts have helped 
the acceptance of soy-protein isolate 
in competition with casein. 


MARKETING POTENTIAL FOR 
OILSEED PROTEIN MATERIALS 
IN INDUSTRIAL USES. A report of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. Technical Bul- 
letin No. 1043, 1951. 124 pages. U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


CNS Disease Resistant 


The CNS variety of soybeans has 
been found to be highly resistant to 
bacterial pustule, a disease that often 
affects the foliage of soybeans in the 
southeastern U. S. 

A study by Dr. E. E. Hartwig, 
agronomist, U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., and S. 
G. Lehman. professor of plant path- 
ology. North Carolina State College, 
indicates that resistance to this dis- 
ease is recessive. 

INHERITANCE OF _ RESIS. 
TANCE TO BACTERIAL PUSTULE 
DISEASE IN SOYBEANS. By E. E. 
Hartwig and S. G. Lehman. Agron- 
omy Journal, May 1951. 


Soy Flour for Bees 


Soy flour is used by the beekeeping 
industry as either a supplement to 
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or substitute for pollen in feeding 
bees. When used as a complete sub- 
stitute it is mixed with dried brew- 
ers yeast or skim-milk powder. 
FEEDING POLLEN SUPPLE- 
MENT AND POLLEN SUBSTI- 
TUTE TO HONEYBEES. By Mar- 
shall D. Levin, William P. Nye and 
George K. Knowlton. Extension Bul- 
etin 237, Utah State Agricultural 


Mississippi Report 


We are a new concern organized 
in May of this year. The farmers in 
the community had to have an out- 
let for their soybean crop so de- 
cided to sell stock and build this 
elevator. 


The elevator is a concrete struc- 


Estimates seem to be that the crop 
is 75 percent smaller than last year. 
Acreage was increased over 1950 
but growing conditions were not 
suitable. Prospects for 1952 show 
that there will be more acreage 
planted than there was this year. 

The potential is much greater 
here for soybeans than it is in the 
Midwest. Last year some yields ran 


ture built by J. E. Reeser & Son. 
Maroa, III.. with a capacity of 170,- 
000 bushels. 


as high as 54 bushels. A 40-bushel 
yield is very common. The Delta is 
going to soybeans very rapidly.— 

The soybean crop this year is Earl R. Pack, manager, Hollandale 
very small due to climatic conditions Grain Elevator Association, Hollan- 
at seeding time. dale, Miss. 


College, Logan, Utah. 


BOOKS 


Handbook on Patents 


Just out is a concise handbook on 
patents, their development and cur- 
rent practice. 

The author, Dr. Worth Wade, is a 
registered patent attorney and chem- 
ist. He served as manager of the 
patent department of Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. from 1931 to 1947, and 
since then in the same capacity for 
the American Viscose Corp. 

Without footnotes, case histories 
and legal technology. the book simp- 
ly and accurately discusses what a 
patent is, lists the steps that must be 
taken to protect an invention, dis- 
cusses interference and prosecution 
of patents, describes a typical patent 
department of a company, discusses 
its relation to the inventor-employ- 
ee, etc. 


with 
soybean 
processors 


everywhere 


THE 
TREND 
IS TO 
PRATER 


A most important and so far ne- 
slected subject is found in the ast 
chapter: How to read a patent. 

The handbook has been written for 
the inventor and employee of a chem- 
ical process plant. Its language is 
for the jayman, not the patent at- 
torney. In its pages are incorporated 


Dual-Screen PULVERIZERS 


and the continuous processing method 


F For profit and quality of production, lead- 

' ing soybean processors are employing the 
. ; PRATER Dual-Screen Pulverizer. It adds 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES continuous grinding to the mechanical or 
: OF : solvent method of extraction — provides 
CONTINUOUS PROCESSING: an uninterrupted flow of production that 
eliminates waste motion — produces uni- 
form GRANULAR GRIND. 


Three stage reduction and dual-screening 
are exclusive features of the PRATER 
Dual-Screen Pulverizer. Insures absolute 
control over quality of grind that meets 
the standards of the industry. 


over 20 years of patent know-how by 
Dr. Wade. 

PATENTS FOR TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL. By Dr. Worth Wade. 
14 pages, paper bound. $3.00, Order 
through Soybean Digest. Hudson. 
lowa. 





& Cool Method of reduction — no 
heating. 


@ Full flexibility in degree of fine- 
ness of grind. 


@ High capacity . 


LETTERS 


@ Minimum maintenance. 


& Granular Grind — improved fin- 


prema Write for complete facts, today. 


PRATER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1527 South 55th Court 


For Standards Change 


To THE EpiTor: 
. Chicago 50, Mlinois 
Some beans are awfully trashy 

(this year.) 

Prater experience is available without obligation 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 


Each year we become more firmly 
convinced that grade standards are 
a must. Lets have them by 1952 
crop!—W. M. Scott, Tallulah, La. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ Fred J. Roberts has been elected vice president in charge of nutrition 
of Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, President G. A. Kent has announced. He 
has been with Kent Feeds for 18 years, and while with the firm has been 
responsible for the development of new feeds and feeding programs. 


@ A. R. Baldwin, editor of the Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, was awarded a Normann citation by the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Fettwissenschaft e.V. at its meeting in Hamburg, Germany, in October. 
He was the first non-German to be so honored. 


@ Henry B. Lovig, formerly manager of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
at Martelle. Iowa, has purchased the former Renner Feed Mill, Galesville. 
Wis. He will handle Wayne feeds and do custom grinding and mixing of 
feeds. The soybean processing plant at Martelle has suspended operations 


at present. 


@ New solvent plant of the Tri-County Cooperative Soybean Association 
at Dawson, Minn., went into production in December. Completion of the 
project was celebrated by an open house Dec. 8. 


@ Fred Wolter has been appointed manager of the new north central sales 
district of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne 2. Ind. He has been with 
McMillen since 1942. Merle Alstiel and O. G. Bryant have been named 
territory managers in this district. 


@ E. S. Burroughs, formerly territory manager in Arkansas for McMillen 
Feed Mills, has been made manager of the firm’s southwestern district. 
which covers Arkansas, central and western Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, southern Missouri, Louisiana and western Kentucky. He succeeds 
Frank Dalrymple, who was recently made sales manager for the southern 
division. 

@ J. O. McClintock, executive vice president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since Jan. 1, 1948, has announced he will terminate his services with ex- 
piration of his contract Dec. 31, 1952. He hopes to devote more time to his ex- 
tensive agricultural interests. 


@ Exact Weight Scale Co., 944 W. Sth Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio, has is- 
sued a bulletin describing its line of sacking scales. Ask for Bulletin No. 
3268. 

@ Election of Samuel O. Sorenson to the board of directors of Archer: 


Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has been announced. Since 1947 he has 
been vice president in charge of research. 


@ A two-color bulletin with complete descriptions of “Wheel-Ezy” hand 
trucks has just been published by the Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 342 Rap- 
istan Bldg.. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Ask for Form WEL-51. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


HEADS McMILLEN SALES 


KRIDER 


Public announcement is made of 
the appointment of Dr. J. L. Krider 
to the position of vice president and 
director of feed sales of McMillen 
Feed Mills. Dr. Krider joined Mce- 
Millen Feed Mills in July, 1950, as 
director of feed research and educa- 
tion. 

In his new capacity, Dr. Krider 
will be responsible for distribution of 
Master Mix Feeds and McMillen 
farm supplies throughout the com- 
pany’ entire trading area, which 
comprises the Midwest, Middle At- 


lantic and Southern states. 


Dr. Krider was formerly head of 
the swine division, department of 
animal science at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils 


... Our Clientele Includes Some of the Finest Names in the Industry 


PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE 


CARL H. SMITH 





ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


327’So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: Harrison 7-5244 
GEO. K. DAHLIN 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
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CUT YOUR 
PACKAGING 
COSTS... 


USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 


You can use Bemis Burlap 
Bags over and over again... 
and cut your packaging 
costs to the bone. 








A big manufacturer using 
50,000 bags a day, kept a 
record of repeat trips of bur- 
lap bags... and learned 
that the bag cost only 

6 cents per trip. 


IT COSTS YOU ONLY PENNIES PER 
TRIP TO USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 
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When you specify Bemis, you get 
the best burlap bags . . . selected 
standard constructions, strong 
seams, full cut, quality brand 
printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
you the packaging economy 
you're looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 


BEMIS 


Samay 
wA’ BAG | 
oman f 
A Sk. 
Bemis—an American enterprise in business 
since 1858... employing 10,000 men and women 
in 45 plants, mills and sales offices . . . in 
28 states, coast to coast. 








@ Dick Robinson, owner of FoodkeapeR, Memphis., Tenn.. firm manufac- 
turing bins, warehouses, conveyors and portable crop driers, has announced 
that the firm is being incorporated as FoodkeapeR. Inc. 


@ Russell Brannen has been appointed to the newly created post of cattle 
specialist for Kent Feeds, Muscatine and Sioux City. Iowa. He has been 
with the retail sales division of Kent Feeds for four years. and has had 
wide experience in the feeding and fitting of all types of show cattle. 


@ A 28-page catalog that makes it easy for any firm to select the right 
type of conveyors, trucks and industrial casters has been published by the 
Rapids-Standard Co.. Inc.. Dept. GC-52, 342 Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids 
2. Mich. Ask for the Rapistan Material Flow Conveyor catalog. 


@ The “Quwikie” an improved raised cake transfer decoration manufac- 
tured by Seagren Products, Inc., Dept. BH, 1266 36th St.. Brooklyn 18, 
NV. Y.. contains soy as an ingredient. 


@ Ramal R. Cozort. 25, superintendent of the Magnolia Soybean Products 
Co. mill. Greenville. Miss.. died at a local hospital there from injuries sus- 
tained in an explosion at the mill Nov. 1. Cause of the blast was unknown. 
Damage to the plant was estimated at $20.000 by L. L. Ford, the manager. 


@ The Belzoni Oil Works. Belzoni, Miss.. solvent extraction plant and ware- 
house was destroyed by fire Nov. 12. Damage was estimated at $150,000. The 
fire is believed to have started when a faulty electric wire caused a spark to 
ignite a trickle of the solvent. H.H. Gantz is manager. It is planned to re- 
build the plant. They are soybean processors. 


@ A revised edition of Soybean Farming. 44-page illustrated booklet on soy- 
bean production, has been issued by the Soybean Crop Improvement Council 
of the National Soybean Processors Association, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Many of the illustrations are new. 


@ Archer, monthly publication of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.. in its November issue congratulates Dr. J. W. Hayward. director of 
ADM’s nutritional research, for his honorary life membership in the American 
Soybean Association, which was awarded to him in September. 


@ J. E. Johnson, his son Morris, and his grandson Joe Il, of the Champaign. 
Mll.. firm of farm managers, are featured in current advertising by Spencer 
Chemical Co. in leading farm magazines. 


@ Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Mo., is again offering its research fellowship 
awards program for graduate students in land-grant agricultural and veterin- 
ary colleges, for the 1952-53 year. Fhe amount of the fellowship is $1560 
annually. 


@ Professor Harry B. Walker, Davis. Calif.; Dr. J. Brownlee Davidson, Ames, 
lowa; and J. B. Wilson, Auburn, Ala.. three outstanding authorities in the field 
of agricultural engineering. have been named consulting engineers for Dear- 
born Motors. Birmingham, Mich., National marketing organization for the 
Ford Tractor and Dearborn farm equipment. 


CHANGES BY GLIDDEN 


HARVEY L. SLAUGHTER 


Three top executives of the Glid- 
den Co. were named to new positions 
by Dwight P. Joyce, president. 

Harvey L. Slaughter, regional di- 
rector of the paint and varnish divi- 
sion in Reading. Pa., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Glidden’s 
important Durkee Famous Foods di- 
vision, succeeding George F. Atkin- 
son, who has been named executive 
assistant to the president. H. F. 
Winger, regional director of the 
paint and varnish division in Chica- 
go, will replace Slaughter in Read- 
ing. 

Mr. Slaughter has been associated 
with Glidden for 6 years. 

Atkinson joined Glidden in 1929 in 
the general accounting department. 
He was named Durkee general man- 
ager in 1919, 

Winger. a native of Cleveland, be- 
came associated with Glidden in 1933 
in Chicago as a salesman. He was ap- 
pointed regional director in 1949, 





Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


San Francisco Buffalo 





WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COVERAGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 
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BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 
Give You These 8 Money - Saving Advantages! 


1. Minimum original investment—minimum 
overhead and maintenance. 


2. Low cost erection due to their bolted sec- 
tional construction. 
3. Fire-proof, weather-proof, rodent-proof. 
4. Never crack or crumble—no caulking or 
patching required. 


5. Actual service tests as long as 30 years 
prove them ideal for safe, efficient storage and 
handling of all small grains—wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, soya beans, flax, cotton seeds, peanuts, 
rice, coffee beans, etc. 


6. Last years on end—none have ever worn 


’ 7 


- 


. 





FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE—AIll pre- 
liminary engineering service for designing 
tanks to meet your particular need and ar- 
rangement is provided free. 


out—not one has been demolished by tornado 
or cyclone. 


7. Columbian’s exclusive and important de- 
tails of design continue to make these tanks 
superior leaders. Users invariably specify ““CO- 
LUMBIAN” when additional storage is needed 
at their plant. 


8. Easy way to erect, with detailed, easy-to- 
understand blue prints furnished so that tanks 
may be put up with any kind of labor—or we 
will provide supervisor for your own men—or 
a complete Columbian erection crew. Founda- 
tion specifications and blue prints are furnished 
to enable your local concrete contractor to build 
foundation. 


Recognized by Grain and Feed Dealers 
As the Most Economical Storage Available 





WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE—Send us 
your specifications including capacity required, 
arrangement of tanks, etc., for com- 

plete information. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P. O. Box B-4226, Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


TRUCEP Should the Korean truce 
line order lead to a peace settlement 
the end of the year, U.S. depression 
would not follow. Defense produc- 
tion orders already in the slot would 
sustain the economy through 1952. 
That’s the strongly held view of top 
government men. 

The Administration has no inten- 
tion of slackening the defense pro- 
gram no matter what happens in 
Korea. It would regard a Korean 
peace as only the first in a whole series 
of actions the Soviet would have to 
take before the U.S. would trust Rus- 
sia. Secretary Acheson announced 
this policy in Paris recently. 

Should apparent peace develop this 
winter, commodity prices might cool 
off a little. The price tendency might 
be slightly down instead of slightly up. 
Government economists think any 
market effects would be temporary, 
and mostly psychological. But they’re 
guessing, and admit it. All they're 
sure of is that there won't be a 1952 
depression. The year to watch would 
be 1953 should real peace come next 
year. 


MEAL OUTLOOK. Meal is 
the Cinderella in the fairy story of 
soybeans. QOil, the glamor sister, 
used to get the acclaim, and brought 
home the big end of the family pay 
check. Meal is the bigger bread win- 


ner now. It probably will be a steady 
and substantial earner for years, no 
matter what oil does. 

This is indicated by USDA analy- 
ses of the feed and livestock situa- 
tion. Oil meals and feed grains are 
bound to be in tight supply for sev- 
eral years. 

The pinch will be greatest with 
corn, oats, grain sorghums and bar- 
ley because there are no adequate sub- 
stitutes for them. 

Oil meals will be some 8 percent 
short of prospective demand four 
years from now, but this situation can 
be met by the simple expedient of 
feeding at a lower rate per animal 
unit. Ata rate about two pounds less 
per unit than the coming year, and at 
least eight pounds less than would be 
used if the supply were available. 

The outlook is for high corn and 
bean prices for at least four years. 
USDA doesn’t say it, but its studies 
indicate that only some unforeseen 
and dramatic development would al- 
ter the picture. Such as a series of 
unusually large corn and bean crops, 
or depressions and heavy livestock 
liquidation. The big crops can’t be 
counted on, and economists agree 
that depression isn’t in sight. 

OPS is preparing for a lengthy 
struggle with feed prices. It has rig- 
ved up a feeding value chart as a 
guide for setting price ceilings. All 





Announcing - OUR NEW PAPER BAG DIVISION 


We have established this new division with an earnest de- 
sire to serve our customers better by broadening our facili- 
ties in their interest. 

We can supply paper bags in any quantity in any ply and 
in any craft, printed or plain in 50, 80 and 100 lb. sizes. 


SALES OFFICES 
IN OUR 
THREE 
PLANTS 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL GET OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


Write, wire or telephone the sales office nearest you 


MIDWEST PAPER AND BAG COMPANY 


NEW PAPER BAGS 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
213 THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 + DES MOINES, IOWA 


PROCESSORS AND CONVE 


ERS OF USED BAGS 


BRANCH ®* Minneapolis, Minn * 1716 Ist St. N.° JU-4638 
PLANTS * Westville, Illinois * N. State St. * Phone 7031 


By WAYNE DARROW 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 





feed price ceilings are to be tied as 
closely as possible to the price of corn 
at parity. 

The two fixtures in the OPS feed 
price ceiling schedule are corn at 
parity, and soybean oil meal at the 
present level of $74 a ton, bulk, De- 
catur. All the rest will be fitted to 
these two prices. 


CEILINGS. If and when set, the 
corn ceiling will be close to $2 a 
bushel for No. 3 yellow, Chicago. 
This would allow about a 2-cent 
cushion to take care of possible in- 
creases in parity by next summer. 

OPS officials think $2 Chicago 
corn and $74 Decatur meal are in 
fair relationship with each other. At 
least, they can make out a good case 
for what they've decided on already. 
They won't put the corn ceiling 
above parity and they don’t want to 
disturb the bean meal ceiling. 

They would like to lower the cot- 
tonseed meal ceiling but cannot do 
so due to a technicality in the law. 
It will probably be left about as it 
is. 

Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding is 
the chief basis used by OPS in work- 
ing up its feed price relationships. 
This indicates that these ceilings 
would be about in line: $2 Chicago 
corn, $74 Decatur bean meal, $71 
Memphis cottonseed meal, $1.07 a 
bu. Chicago No. 2 oats, and $3.50 a 
ewt. Kansas City No. 2 grain sor- 
ghums. 

All these comply with the law ex- 
cept oats, which has a legal minimum 
ceiling about 7 cents a bushel above 
its feeding value as related to corn 
and cottonseed meal, as stated above. 
OPS will not raise the corn ceiling 
minimum to put it in line with oats. 
Instead it plans to set the oats ceiling 
as low as the law allows and hope for 
the best. 

Present official expectancy is for 
corn to reach the ceiling level this 
winter, or in early spring at the latest. 
Oat prices may reach ceilings also. 
Wheat and grain sorghum prices 
aren't expected to go that high. 

This figuring may not be right, but 
that’s the way officials view markets 
now. They are watching feed prices 
as a doctor does a fever chart, with 
one big symptom uppermost in their 
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thoughts—corn. Once corn hits the 
ceiling, OPS aims to move into the 
feed price field. OPS will have tai- 
lored ceilings on all mill by-products 
in about 30 days. 


EXPORTS. Official — thinking 
about 1951-52 bean exports has 
changed a little recently. Published 
estimates still put them at “about” the 
level of 1950-51 which turned out to 
be the equivalent of 78 million bush- 
els in round figures. The export vol- 
ume is now estimated at around 60 
million bushels in this marketing 
year. 

The biggest reduction is expected 
in shipments to Spain, which took oil 
equivalent to 18 million bushels last 
year. Italy, another large importer, 
will take less also. Olive crops in 
these countries were short in 1950, but 
are sizable this year. 

Looking ahead four years, U. S. 
bean exports are likely to be some- 
where near the volume of 1949-50, as 
it appears now. Possibly the equiva- 
lent of 40 million bushels of whole 
beans, divided 20-15-5 between oil, 
beans and meal. Last year the pro- 
portion was about 4214-28-71. 

The Japanese market is a precar- 
ious one. It likely will hold for an- 
other year, but the Japs are bound to 
get their beans from Manchuria be- 
fore long. They’re pressing the mat- 
ter. What’s lost in the Far East will 
be partly regained in Europe, so ofh- 
cials think. 

If this unofficial four-year export 
projection proves true, one net result 
would be 375.000 tons more bean 
meal for U.S. livestock. Even then, 
the total supply of all oil meals will 
probably be 700,000 tons short of 
U.S. demand. 
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This assumes soybean crops about 
the size of the last two years, cotton 
crops of 14 million bales, and about 
the same supply of linseed, peanut 
and copra meals as now. 

Soybean crops 35 million bushels 
larger than this year’s would be re- 
quired to furnish in 1955-56 enough 
oil meal to match the uptrend in live- 
stock numbers, and the increasing 
rate of feeding oil meals per animal. 

This assumes that total oil meal 
consuming animals (work stock ex- 
cluded) will increase from the present 
173.5 million units to 184.5 million 
in four years. If the average rate of 
feeding per unit increases as in the 
last four years, it would require 109 
pounds per animal instead of the 
present 102.6 pounds. Prospective 
oil meal supplies in 1955-56 will 
furnish only 100.6 pounds per animal. 


GOALS. USDA is plagued by 
this problem in setting 1952 produc- 
tion goals. More corn and beans are 
needed. As far as they can see, if 
you get more corn you get less beans, 
and vice versa. They’re setting corn 
goals at 89 million acres, and beans at 
13 million acres. They doubt they'll 
reach either goal—corn under and 
beans over—probably 14 million. 

Soybean oil meal feeding between 
classes of livestock divides about this 
way: Poultry and hogs about 26 per- 
cent each, dairy cattle 30 percent, and 
all others 18 percent. 

The estimates are derived from 
USDA figures for 1948-49. The 
breakdown for corn that is fed: Hogs 
55.1 percent, poultry 18.7 percent, 
beef cattle 11.8 percent, dairy cattle 
9.4 percent, all others 5 percent. 

USDA’S estimate of animal units 
next Jan. 1: Hogs 73.8 million, 


poultry 51.3 million, dairy 27.2 mil- 
lion, beef 20.2 million, horses and 
mules 7.6 million, sheep and lambs 
1.1 million. 

These are feed consuming animal 
units, with each unit supposed to con- 
sume the same amount of total feed 
no matter what the class of livestock. 
Units of hogs and work stock are ex- 
pected to decline the next few years, 
and all the others to increase, espe- 
cially beef animal units. From the 
soybean standpoint, the decline in hog 
numbers will be more than offset by 
increases in the others. 


Market Stroot 


We invite the resders of THE 7. 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARK 
STREET” for their classified enero 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 








Rate: 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











WANTED—-SMALL HEXANE SOLVENT 
plant, 25 or more tons daily capacity. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319p, Hud- 
son, lowa. 

FOR SALE OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
Anderson Expellers, French Screw Press- 
es all models, as is or rebuilt for specific 
materials. Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Penna. 

Wanted—Good used small or medium sized 
Anderson or French oil expellers. Write 
H. R. Schmidt, 210 South Pine Street, 
Newton, Kansas. 

FOR SALE: COMPLETE PROCESSING 
plant and equipment. Consists of Grain 
Elevator with Track Shed, Expeller 
Room (including two five-high French 
Mechanical Screw Presses), Combina- 
tion Warehouse and Sacking Room, 
Boiler Plant, Tracks and Track Scale. 
Complete description of plant. site, 
plant, and equipment furnished upon 
request. Address P. O. Box 1007, De- 
eatur, Il. 





ASK ABOUT CROWN SAFE 
SOLVENT PROCESS FOR 
PROFITABLE 


Crown plants in various sections of the country are now 
producing an extremely high quality meal and prime oil. 
Crown plants are absolutely safe (non-explosive Trichlor- 
ethylene, is the solvent) and are inexpensive to operate. 
Units are adaptable to multiple construction and may be in- 
stalled on location by the purchaser. 


Write today for complete information. See how one of 
these units can benefit farmers and businessmen alike. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1235 Tyler St. N.E. 


EXTRACTION 


ROW 

















4 ‘ NEW OPERATING ere THAT 


A wider Moisture Range— 

Tests from 112% moisture 

in peanuts, up to 50% New Charts check with gov- 

moisture in corn. ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


““Memory-refresher” instruc- 

tion ponel on the top en- 

ables even inexperienced New Voltage Stabilizer 
workers to test grain quick- Prevents fluctuation, insures 
ly. ‘ accurate reading. 


Simplified funnel guides let 

you easily slip the funnel New Built-in thermometer 

in position. 3 simplifies temperature 
readings, saves you tine. 


Stainless steel top lasts 2) 

longer, stays clean. Larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 
moisture analysis faster. 


New Dial-type selector 
switch speeds your meter 


An improved dust-proof 
reading. 


cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New stronger frame with- 
stands rough handling. New glass meter cover is 
double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 
The NEW 400G’s faster operation saves you time. : 

. . N kle finish re- 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, ! stale ati sce alata 


sists chipping, scarring. 
trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 
tion, send serial number of your old 
Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 
obligation, of course. 


EEDBUR Ope 


729 CONVERSE BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Beans, Meal Strong 


November showed continued strength in soybeans and 
and easiness in soybean oil. Soybean 


Meal pressed 


soybean oil meal, 
prices were highest for some months. 
against the $74 ceiling al] month. 

Market sources were inclined to believe that heavy 
trading in soybean oil could not take place so long as 
prices for soybean oil continued low compared with a 
strong bean market. Processors were not making heavy 
offerings of soybean oil. 

Largest single influence on the market for the month 
was the government’s drastic cut in its cotton crop esti- 
mate. which meant smaller prospective supplies of cotton- 
seed oil and meal. The official estimate of the soybean 
crop was a little higher and the corn crop was not cut as 
much as expected but these did not offset the reduction 
in cotton. 

A number of processors reported a good production 
of soybean oil meal, but almost all was being used to 
cover back orders. Soybean oil meal for shipment 
through January was almost unavailable. 

Export of 3,000 tons of soybean oil meal to Holland 
was reported. It was also reported that Germany had 
allocated 25 million dollars to buy soybeans, and there 
was talk of large Japanese buying in the offing. 

November No. 2 soybeans opened at $2.9514 for the 
month and closed $3.05. the high. January futures 
closed for the month at $3.0214. 

Crude soybean oil opened at 1314c for the month and 
closed at 1214. High was 1384¢ Nov. 9 and low was 
121, Nov. 24. Close for the month was 13c. 

Crushings of soybeans for oil October 1950 through 
September 1951 were nearly 50 percent above the pre- 
vious record and totaled 252 million bushels. Exports 
of nearly 26 million bushels were more than double those 
for 1919-50. Supplies of soybeans for 1951-52, from 
present indications, will amount to 275 million bushels, 
or the second largest on record. 

Supplies of soybeans for the 1950-51 season were es- 
timated at 290 million bushels. However. disappearance 
during the season totaled 304 million bushels. Included 
in this disappearance were seed requirements of 18 mil- 
lion, exports of 28 million, record crushings of 252 mil- 
lion. farm use for feed of over 2 million. and a carry- 
over of 4 million bushels. With the early maturing of 
the 1951 crop a somewhat larger quantity of new soy- 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO.2 SOYBEANS 


- 90 
Dollars per bushel -—— Novembe 


CRUDE VEGETABLE ‘ous, “TANKCARS 
14 


12 


10 
Cents per pound ——Soybean ---Cottonsee 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








Wn 


Long 
Lifeline! 


NU-SEME - an exclu- 


sive product of Western 
Burlap Bag Company 


SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO! 


As , is i 
Pe amen in oo WESTERN -MADE 
NEW BAGS: 


And only Western has the fa- 
mous NU-SEME process that Burlap—Strong, dur- 
converts top-quality used bags | able. Individually in- 
— nant like-new bags spected. 
w ' 

ith the strongest seam possible! Cotton—Highest qual- 
ity at lowest prices. 





You'll be saving yourself up to 
$1.00 a ton in sacking costs, too. 


4) write, wire or phone — 
3 4 
ISurlap [bag Le. 


Phone — CLiffside 4-7700 











1101 W. 38th St 
Chicago 9, Il! 











MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 


TABOR 


GRAIN AND FEED Ca. 





WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE 
§ (2151-2161) 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COUNTRY RUN 


GRAINS.... 


TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO LLIVAN, ILL. 


beans were crushed this September than in September of 
1950. 

The crop reporting board of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has stated that these data are being ana- 
lyzed and will be considered in revising the 1950 produce- 
tion estimated which will be published in December. In 
addition to the soybeans exported last season 475.4 mil- 
lion pounds of soybean oil, which is equivalent to 54 
million bushels of soybeans, were exported. This com- 
pares with 282.9 million pounds. equivalent to 32 million 
bushels exported in the 1949-50 season. 

MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES NOV. 30* 


Bulk—-Decatur (Contract 100 tons). Dec., fle 74.00; Jan., 73.90@ 
74.00; Mar., 72.85@73.30; May, flat 72.85; 72.65@73.00; Oct., 
67.50@) 68.50. 

CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE NOV. 30* 

SOYBEAN MEAL—(per ton)-—-Dee., 74.00b; Jan., 74.00b; Mar., 

5b-73.40a; May, 73.00b-73.25a; July, 73.00b-73.25a; Sept., 68.00b- 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS NOY. 30* 
Old Contract 
Oct., '52, 13.75n; Nov. 13, 13.50n. 
New Contract 
Dec., 13.05n. No sales. Other months not quoted. 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS NOV. 30* 
Dec., 13.00b-13.10a; Jan., 13.30b-13.40a; Mar., 13.65b-13.68a; May, 
13.86b-13.88a; July, 14.12b-14.14a; Sept., 14.20b-14.23a; Oct., 13.85b- 
14.10a,. 
*-Reported by Chicayo edition of the Wall Street Journal. a-Asked. 


fUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (IN TONS) 





Volume Open Volume Open 
Con- of Con- 
Trading tracts Trading tracts 





8,500 181,400 Nov. 33,500 186,000 
12,800 180,900 Nov. 1 16,400 
8,000 184,400 Nov. p 13,900 
g 189,600 Nov. 7 6,200 
5, Nov. 1§ 1,900 
3,700 e. Nov. 2 25,600 
4,800 192,600 Nov. : 800 
5,400 194,500 Nov. 23 7,200 
10,100 193,400 Nov. 700 
10,700 190,900 Nov. 8,200 
15,100 187,600 

3,100 188,200 Total for 23 days 

7,800 187,70 reported 237,600 


@® PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for 
August, September. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, SEPTEMBER 1951—AUGUST 1951 





Shipments and End of month 
Production transfers tocks 





Products Sept. August Sept. August Sept. 30, Aug. 31 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





SOYBEAN: 
Cake and mealt 344,147 440,644 377,069 480,767 35,505 68,427 
Lecithint 1,401,287 1,760,344 1,296,671 1,303,865 1,946,591 1,841,975 
Edible soy flour, 

full fat 290 658 528 608 99 337 
Edible soy flour, 

othert 3,985 4,171 4,254 4,011 847 1,116 
Industrial soy 

flourt 1,584 2,351 1,376 2,344 556 348 





+ Unit of measure in tons. ¢ Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, SEPTEMBER 1951—AUGUST 1951 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 





Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 30,Aug. 31, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





U. S. 278,398 *174,213 441,643 *563,923 128,217 *291,462 





Arkansas 3, 1,130 § +9 1,877 2,277 
Illinois 92 968 $ 29 226,219 56,241 106,660 
Indiana g 3,2 jl 21,927 20,857 
lowa 22,763 5,633 43 10,118 * 58,792 
Kansas 2,42 3,239 a 8,146 1,563 1,057 
Kentucky $ 5,092 16,429 3, 9,443 
Minnesota 9, 828 21, 25,359 : 12,254 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Carolina 

Ohio 9,05 5,327 52,553 80,435 

Oklahoma . 

Texas (1) (1) 

All other 5,289 5,66: 18,873 * 39,272 .936 * 23,630 





* Revised. (1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, SEPTEMBER 1951—AUGUST 1951 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 





Production Stocks Production Stocks 








U. S. .658 187,910 44,503 344,147 440,644 35,505 





Arkansas 37 2,947 823 3,424 8,196 
Illinois B7,957 78,82 5 14,771 146,183 170,049 
Indiana 035 5,045 7,023 3,87 33, 37,944 
lowa s 28,$ . a 5,782 5 . 26 88 
Kansas B53 553 : 
Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

N. Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

All other 11,901 3,981 6,875 15,698 





COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brobe’ CorPoRATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 








(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure 
tions. 


f individual 


@® USAGE OF SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. 
Factory production of crude soybean oil totaled 148,- 
658,000 Ibs. in September compared with 187,910,000 
Ibs. in August, reports Bureau of the Census. Factory 
production of the refined oil totaled 130,391,000 Ibs. 
in September; 154.263 Ibs. in August. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil totaled 
139,687,000 Ibs. in September: 164.197.000 Ibs. in Au- 
gust. Consumption of refined soybean oil was 127,- 
916.000 Ibs. in September: 148,240,000 Ibs. in August. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude sovbean oil 
totaled 90,907,000 Ibs. Sept. 30; 107,993,000 Ibs. Aug. 
31. Stocks of refined soybean oil were 79.870,000 Ibs. 
Sept. 30; and 85.236,000 Ibs. Aug. 31. 

Usage of crude soybean oil during September: soap 
94.000 |bs.; paint and varnishes 253.000 Ibs.: lubri- 
cants and greases 29.000 Ibs.: other inedible uses 1.- 
103.000 ‘Tbs. 

n September: short- 
3.228.000 Ibs.: other 
Me 


Usage of refined soybean oil i 
ening 33,369,000 lbs.: margarine { 
edible uses 5,466,000 Ibs.: soap 26,000 Ibs.; paint and 
varnish 3.531.000 Ibs.: other inedible products 6,219.- 
000 Ibs. 

Usage of hydrogenated soybean oil in September: 
shortening 14,732.000 Ibs.: margarine 25,853,000. Ibs. ; 


other edible products 270.000 Ibs.: 
5.000 Ibs. 


@ INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of sovbeans 
during October, the first month of the 1951-52 season, 
were relatively heavy and well above the average for the 
month. though somewhat below those of Oct. 1949, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of Agriculture. 

October receipts totaled 40,546 cars compared with 39.- 
130 cars for Oct. 1950, 44.153 for Oct. 1949 and 26.697 
cars for the 10-year 1940-49 October average. 

October marketings of soybeans were of lower quali- 
ty than average due in part to unfavorable harvesting 
weather. Only 70 percent graded No. 2 or better in Oc- 
tober. the lowest since 1942, and compares with 74 per- 
cent last year and 86 percent for October 1949, 

Inspections of soybeans in October included the 
equivalent of 1,199 cars inspected as cargo lots and 919 
cars as truck receipts. 

@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 


reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 


inedible products 


Oct. 27 
Nov. 3 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 24 
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THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - "OR" - "CC". "Vv" 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
Write to 
K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 


OVER AND OVER 
and OVER AGAIN .. 


MENTE BAGS 
Mf \ “ex 
| 


With 
[ Buyers 
Every- 
where 
For 
e@ Quality 
Value 














Depend- 
ability 


Burlap or Cotton — New or Used — Printed or Plain 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 
New Orleans 7 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


Box 204 
Houston 1 
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@ STOCKS. About 4 million bushels of old soybeans 
remained in all storage positions on Oct. 1, according to 
reports assembled by the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics. This is the largest carryover since 1947. 

This year’s carryover includes 2,555,000 bushels 
on farms and 254,000 bushels at interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses, as estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board. Commercial stocks of old soybeans at terminals 
were reported at only 670,000 bushels by the Production 
and Marketing Administration. Stocks at processing 
plants, as reported to the Bureau of the Census, included 
mostly new crop soybeans on October 1; that total was 
adjusted to 552.000 bushels of old soybeans on the 
basis of information obtained by the Crop Reporting 
Board. 

Disappearance of old soybeans in the July-September 
quarter of 1951 is computed at about 47.5 million bush- 
els. For the same period, reports of processors to the 
Bureau of the Census indicate that nearly 51.3 million 
bushels were processed, but this includes a significant 
tonnage of 1951-crop soybeans. The supply of soybeans 
on Oct. 1, 1950, was estimated at nearly 290 million 
bushels (1950 crop plus carryover). 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, OCT. 1, 1951, WITH COMPARISONS 





Oct. 1 Oct. 1 July 1 Oct. 1 
1949 1950 1951 1951 





Thousand Bushels 





*On Farms 2,147 1,204 9,620 
tTerminals 920 4,201 
§Processing Plants €502 33,367 
tInt. Mill, Elev. : 

& Whases 213 244 4,362 





Total 





*Reported by Crop Reporting Board. 
tReported by Grain Branch P.M.A. 

§Reported by Processing Plants. 

++Reported by Crop Reporting Board. All off-farm storages no other- 
wise designate. fi 
“Adjusted to stocks of old soybeans; total Oct. 1, 1951 was 
bushels 


4,274,000 


OFF-FARM+ STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, OCT. 1, 1951, 
WITH COMPARISONS 





Oct. 1 July 1 Oct. 1 State Oct. 1 July 1 Oct. 1 
1950 1951 1951 1950 §=1951 1951 





Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 





7 2 Ke 5460111 
Ohio 147 f ‘ Kans. 1 046 
Ind 11 a 53 N Cc. 3 6 4 
ll 908 Ky. 0 1,015 34 
78 Ark. 0 683 5 
— ae All Other. 101 5,181 211 
owa “<v0e8 


Mo. 178 Uv. 8. 1,666 41,930 1,476 





tIncludes stocks at processing plants, as enumerated by the Bureau of 
the Census ; commercial stocks at terminals, reported by Grain Branch, 
P.M.A.; and stocks in interior mills, elevators and warehouses, estimated 


by the Crop Reporting Board. 
MOISTURE 


UNIVERSAL ‘resrex 


For Grain, Seed, Feed, Hot Soybean 
Meal and Mill Products 


THE ONLY MOISTURE 
TESTER That: 


@ Gives direct moisture percentage 





readings on a dial, instantly. 

@ Requires no separate temperature Guaranteed For 
tests ; a built-in thermometer auto- 
matically indicates temperature 3 Years 

@ Operates electrically, yet requires No maintenance. 
no electrical outlets or batteries. Write for literature 

and liberal free trial 


The Universal is consistently accurate. offer. 








Thoroughly dependable. Fully portable. 





BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-2 SHERMAN AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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@ FEEDSTUFF SUPPLIES. Supplies of by- 
product feedstuffs for 1951-52 from present indications 
may be about the same as the record quantity of 18.2 
million tons consumed last season when the record pro- 
duction of soybean meal more than offset the sharp 
drop in the output of cottonseed meal, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Despite the large pros- 
pective supplies, seedstuffs prices at the middle of Novem- 
ber averaged 22 percent above a year ago reflecting higher 
grain prices and larger livestock numbers. 

Based on current estimates of grain and oilseed pro- 
duction and the average outturn of feeds from these com- 
modities. supplies of feedstuffs for the 1951-52 season are 
estimated at 18.2 million tons. Supplies of commercial 
by-product feeds for the 1950-51 season. after allowing 
for exports, imports, and changes in stocks. amounted to 
18.2 million tons compared with 16.9 million in 1949-50, 
and 14.5 the 10-year (1939-48) average. The number of 
grain-consuming animal units to be fed in 1951-52 are 
estimated at 181.0 million. This compares with 176.8 
million fed last year, 170.1 million in 1949-50, and 168.6 
million the 10-year average. Based on these estimates 
the supply of feed per animal unit this season is expected 
0 total 202 pounds. While this is below the 206 pounds 
per animal unit fed last year it is a little above the pre- 
vious four years when livestock numbers were small. 

Supplies of oilseed cake and meal for feed in 1951- 
52 are expected to be a little above the record of 8.6 mil- 
lion tons fed last season. Increased cottonseed meal sup- 
plies are expected to more than offset somewhat smaller 
soybean oil meal supplies. Quantity of soybean oil meal 
available for feed last season totaled 5.7 million tons as 
against 4.5 million the previous year and the 1951-52 in- 
dicated supplies of 5.4 million tons. An increase of 600.- 
000 tons of cottonseed meal for 1951-52 over last season 
is indicated by the November estimate of the cotton crop. 
Supplies of linseed meal for 1951-52 are currently estimat- 
ed at 650,000 tons or about 82,000 tons below the amount 
available for 1950-51. Peanut meal and copra meal sup- 
plies for 1951-52 are indicated at 100.000 and 200,000 
tons respectively compared with 123,000 and 215,000 
tons available for 1950-51. Exports of oilseed meals in 
1950-51 totaled 247,510 tons compared with 226.347 in 
1919-50 and 348,000 tons in 1948-49, 


@ EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil for September, as reported by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
Acriculture. 
Soybeans 86,167 bu. 
Soybean oil (crude) 31,582,324 Ibs. 
Soybean oil (refined) 16,694,966 Ibs. 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports for September 
amounted to 5,124,919 bushels. 
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THE NEWS HAS TRAVELED 
FAR AND W/DE mat siaw-Knox 


PROVIDES COMPLETE PLANTS 
FOR FATTY OIL PROCESSING * 


And the chief reason for their acceptance throughout 
the world is high productivity coupled with low 
operating and maintenance costs. 





The Blaw-Knox complete processing units handle 
edible and inedible fatty materials and produce food 


and industrial products. Our plants and services 


include: 


Alkali refining Feed plants 
Alkyd resins Fertilizer plants 
Appraisals Glycerin production 
Bland lard Hydrogenation 
Bleaching Lecithin 

Bodied oil Margarine 
Complete refineries Oil bodying 
Degumming Oil recovery 
Deodorizing Reports 
Detergents Solvent extraction 
Emersol process Solvent rendering 
Fat splitting Special processes 
Fatty acid distillation Sulfonation 

Fatty alcohol Waste treatment 
Fatty esters Winterizing 
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Chemical Plants Division designs and builds these 
process units either individually or in combination. 
We can ship the complete plant to any part of the 
world, erect the equipment and place it in operation, 
if you desire. We welcome the opportunity to submit 
recommendations for process units to answer 
your needs. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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“Doc’’ MacGee says: For Kansas City, July 13, 1951, 
was “Black Friday.” That was the fateful day the 1951 
flood enveloped Kansas City’s rich packing and indus- 
trial district. Yet enormous as that catastrophe was 

. with communications wrecked by the relentless 
flood waters ... not one Skelly customer ran out of 
Skellysolve during those critical days. 


A miracle? No. Skellysolve’s dependability of supply 
can be explained by the strategic dispersal of Skelly- 
solve refineries and bulk plants ...asystem proved by 
20 years of success in “delivering the goods”... plus 
an indomitable “will to do” that inspires every mem- 


From strategically located supply centers 
. » » by tank car, tank truck, drums... 
depend on 
SKELLYSOLVE 
SUPPLY 


ber of the Skelly organization and gets things done! 


Good example of that Skelly “will to do” is illustrated 
by this incident of the Great Flood: A crisis came 
when the raging waters covered rails . . . prevented 
the return of many Skellysolve tank cars. But imme- 
diate resourcefulness in rounding up and cleaning 
other tank cars in other locations kept Skellysolve 
going to our customers on schedule. 


Moral: If you depend on your solvent supply to keep 


you going regardless of weather or disasters, it will 
pay you to use Skellysolve! 


Skellysoly 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





